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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of 
Enquiry, Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines 
in selected industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable 
Consumer Price Index Numbers for different centres. With the pas- 
sage of time the consumption pattern of working class had undergone 
considerable cliange and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price 
Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of new weighting 
diagrams. It v/as, therefore, decided by the Planning Commission 
that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres 
(factory, mining and plantations) based on the latest scientific 
principles should bo conducted during the Second Plan period. This 
task was entrusted to the Labour Bur(;au, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives of 
Indian Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central Statisti- 
cal Organisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for 
deciding all technical details for the planning and conduct of the 
Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Cost of Living Index Numbers set up by Government and keeping 
in view the principles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of col- 
lection of data on Income and Expenditure of working class house- 
holds, the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include 
a study of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income 
and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I., Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the 
tabulation of data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility 
of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Jaipur 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects 
of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

M/B^D)91DofLB— 2(a) 



5 . Tlie primary responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri B. P. Guha, Research Officer, assisted by Shri M. Gangadharan, 
Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of 
Shri L. R. Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the 
National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central 
Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and the various 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation 
in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working 
class households but for whose active co-operation it would not 
have been possible to collect the requisite data relating to the 
various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the 
Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 

Labour Bureau, 

Kennedy House, Simla-4, 

Dated the 22nd August, 1964, 
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PART I (FAMILY BUDGET) 

CHAPTER 1 

Scope and Method of the Survey 

1*1 Family living study 

Family living studios aim at collection and analysis of data on consumption 
patterns and other aspects of living conditions in respect of families of a specified 
population group. The surveys conducted fer this purpose provide scope for tho 
collection of a wide range of data from the families. When attention is focussed 
on a limited asj)ect only, tho surveys become specialisefl surveys, .such as family 
budget survey, where the bulk of the data collected relate to consumption ex- 
penditure. Other illustrations of such specialised surveys csin bo food consump- 
tion surveys,' health surveys, labour force sample surveys, dcmograpliio surveys, 
eduoation surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the specialised 
survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more general information, 
such as the economic status of the family, is frequently inchuhsd in order to 
facilitate the analysis of the data collected during tlui specialised surveys. In 
recent years the tendency has be<5n to widen the scope of family living surveys 
to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spectrum of data, 
combining two or more major topics, such as family characteristics, income, 
employment, education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. Through such multi- 
subject surveys, fixmily living studies can be put to manifold uses. These may be 
used to provide materials for research into tho behaviour patterns of difFcrcnt 
groups of tho population. They can also supply the basic data needed for ijolic.y- 
making in <jonncction with social and economic planning which may inolude 
the establishment of norms or the determination of needs, in pixjparatiou 
for social .and economic measunis, as well as the assessment of the impact 
of policy decisions already applied in implementing welfare programmes. In 
developing countries like India, which are engaged in planning programmes, 
the data collected through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps in tho 
existing information and to provide checks on tho completeness of the existing 
data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an analysis 
of tho level of living of a particular population group. An idea of the spectrum 
of data needed for such an analysis can be had from tho following main compo- 
nents of tho level of living given by tho U. N. Committee of Ex])erts on Inter- 
national Definition and Measurements of Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

{i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

{ii) Food and nutrition; 

{Hi) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

*Beport on International Definition and Measurements of Standards and Levels of Living 
(U. N.) 1964. 
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(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(mi) Transportation; 

{viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(mj) Clothing; 

(a;) Eecreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 
{xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this comitry during 1958-59, 
inter-alia in Jaipur, an attempt was made to cover many of the components given 
above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting diagram for 
new series of consumer price index numbers for the respect iv<' centres was kept 
in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant dab? are those which are usually 
covered in a specialised family budget survey. In this Report, the data on family 
budget survey liave been discussed separately in Part I and the data collected 
on other components of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1-2 Description of the survey 

Jaipur was one of the centres where family living surveys were conducted 
during 1958-59. This survey in Jaipur was part of an integrated scheme of family 
living surveys among working class population at 50* important factory, 
mining and plantation centres under tl.n Second Five Year Plan. The details 
regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys are being published 
in a separate report, as they happen to be common for all the 50 centres. A 
few important details are, however, discus.sed here briefly in order to bring out 
the significance of the data for Jaiptir (uintre presented in this Report. 

1 • 21 Organisation of the survey — 'J’he working class family living survey 
was sponsored by the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Government of India. The technical details of the survey were worked out imder 
the guidance of a Toclmical Advisory Coimnittco on Cost of Living Index 
Numbers consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Em- 
ployment, Food and Agriciilture and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the Reserve Bank of India. The field work 
was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample Survey, and processing 
and tabulation of data collected in Schedidc ‘A’ (Family Budget) were entrusted 
to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected 
in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of 
the data, publication of reports oii the njsults of the surveys and construction 
and maintenance of new series of consumer price index numbers were the res- 
ponsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1 • 22 Definition of a working class fam ily — A working class family was the 
basic imit of the survey. A family was defined in terms of sociological and 
economic considerations as consisting of persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

{ii) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; and 
(m) pooling a major part of their income and/or dej)euding on a common 
pool of income for a major j)art of their expenditure. 

list of the 50 coutros is given in Appendix I. 
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Belatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the family 
and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure were considered 
family members. On the other hand, domestic servants and paying guests 
were generally excluded from the concept but they were taken to constitute 
separate families within the household. Caro was taken to include temporary 
absentees such as family members on tours or on visit to relatives or friend 
or in hospital. Casual guests wore not considered to bo family members even 
though they might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a 
messing group, where the members pooled a part of their income only for messing 
generally each member was treated as a sei)arate family. 

A working class family w'as defined as one wliioh deriviid 50 per cent, or 
more of its income during the specifuxl calendar mouth through manual work 
in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories Act, 1948, the 
Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 as the case may be. The 
survey in Jaipur, which was a factory-centre, covered families deriving a major 
part cf their income from manual employment in registered factories only. 
Manual work was defined on the basis of classification of occupations. Thus, a 
job though essentially involving physical labour but requiring a certain level 
of general, professional, scientific or teclmical education was classified as ‘non- 
manuar. On the other hand, jobs involving physical labour not requiring much 
of educational (gcmcral, scientific, technical or otherwise) back-ground wore 
treated as ‘manuar work. 

1-23 Design of suroey~ -Tvio ty]ics of sanqiling methods, viz., tenement 
sampling and pay-roll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate 
units of the family living surv(*.y, r/z., the families. The choice between the 
two methods depended upon operational conveniemce. Thus, at a centre where 
working class population v/as concentrated in definite areas, which could bo 
located and deiuar{;ated without much difficulty, tenement sampling was 
followed. On the other hand, if the working class population in a centre was 
found to bo loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling became operationally more 
convenient and economical. 

On the basis of a preliminary survey conducted in December 1957 — Feb- 
ruary, 1958, it was decided to .‘idopt pay-roll sampling at the Jaipur centre 
and the list of 54 registered factories within 5 miles of Jaipur was used as the 
sampling frame. 

The sample size for a centre was dctcmiincd on the basis of the number of 
industrial workers, the tyj)c of sampling followed, the work load manageable 
by an Investigator and the rccpiirod precision of weights to bo derived from 
Schedule ‘A’ for consumer pri(;e index numbers. The sample size for Jaipur was 
240 families to bo canvassed for Schedule ‘A’ and 60 families for Sche- 
dule ‘B’. The number of schedules finally collected and tabulated was 239 
Schedule ‘A’ and 60 Schedule ‘B’. The difference between the number of sampled 
families originally fixed and the number of families finally covered in respect 
of Schedule ‘A’ was due to exclusion at the tabulation stage of one of the survey- 
ed families not belonging to working class or rejection of the schedule because 
of unsatisfactory data. 

The two samples di’awn for Scheduhw ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually exclusive 
because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled families 
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would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and Informants. The 
whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly, so as to eliminate 
the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 

The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage groups of 
establishments were selected and in the next stage workers were selected. To 
effect stratification, the registered factories included in the frame were distri- 
buted in two strata. Stratum 1 consisted of factories which employed 100 or 
more workers and the single foreign factory. The remainmg factories were put 
in stratum 2. In stratum 1, clusters of 3 factories each were formed in such a 
way that each cluster was heterogeneous with respect to size and industry type. 
These clusters were arranged in increasing order of size and 2 independent 
samples of 6 clusters each were selected systematically with probability propor- 
tional to size. In stratum 2 also, chistering and sampling wore as in stratum 1. 
These sub-samples were allotted at random to two six-monthly periods each 
consisting of six alternate months. As the work-load at this centre required 
only one Investigator, independence at the investigation stage was secured 
by pairing this centre with a nearby centre and interchanging the Investigators 
of the two centres in a suitable manner. 

The ultimate sampling unit, a working class family, was selected through the 
pay-rolls of the establishments at the second stage of sampling. The up-to-date 
and complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of each sampled 
establishment were drawn up. Within each establishment any available arrange- 
ment by sections, grades or tyjies of work was retained and from the pay-rolls 
of the establishments in a cluster a simple systematic sample of 25 workers was 
drawn, of which 5 workers were selected by simple random sampling for Sche- 
dule ‘B’ (Level of Living) and the remaining 20 were taken for Schedule ‘A’ 
(Family Budget). 

1 • 24 Period of survey — ^As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to 
cover a period of 12 months at each centre. The period for the working class 
family living survey at Jaipur centre was August 1958 to July 1959. 

1*25 MeOwd of survey — The “Interview Method” was followed for the 
collection of data, as a large portion of the population covered consisted of 
illiterate workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires, 
or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnabe covered a wide range of 
subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be had without e:q>laining 
the sigi^oance of the questions to the respondents. 

1*26 Diffio/tdiies in the collection of data — The employers and employees 
evinced keen interest in the survey and extended f^ co-operation to the 
Investigators of the Directorate of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted 
with the field work. Because of the lengthy questionnaire, however, the sampled 
workras sometimes felt impatient while answering questions. It took three to four 
hours to complete Schedule ‘A’ (relating to income and expenditure). The 
detailed itemised break-down of consumption and expenditure in many of the 
blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, recrea- 
tion and amusements, transport and communication, subscription, personal 
effects, taxes and interest was specially irksome. Information on the consump- 
tion of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with great 
xeluctance. 



CHA^TEB 2 

Economic Background of the Centre 


2*1 iMrodwOory 

Jaipur is the capital of the State of Eajasthan. Its longitude is 
and 77°16' East and latitude 26°30' and 29°30' North. The city is surrounded by 
hills on 3 sides and situated in South-eastern Eajasthan. The city b stretched 
over an area of 66 square kilometres. 

The pink city of Jaipur was founded by Sawai Jai Singh in 1727 A.D. The 
city has been the home of master craftsmen in different branches of arts and 
crafts from times immemorial. But modem industrialisation was started by 
Sir Mirza Ismail through the setting up of industries and well laid-out 
modem colonies. 

2*2 Population 

With a population of 4 lakhs, Jaipur is the largest city in the State of 
Rajasthan. The population increased at a rapid rate especially during the two 
decades ending 1961. The following table shows the growth of population in 
Jaipur from 1921 onwards: — 


Table 2*1 




Year 




Population 

Decennial per- 
centage increase 



1 




2 

3 

*1921 

V f 


, , 



1,26,607 

• • 

1931 

• • 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. • 

1,60,670 

18-93 

1041 

• • 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• . 

1,76,810 

16-76 

1961 

• • 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2,91,130 

66-69 

••1961 

t • 

. • 

« • 

• • 

• • 

4,03,444 

38-68 


2*3 Working class areas 

The working class population in Jaipur was reported to be concentrated 
in the following areas: — 

{%) Khatipura, 

(u) Bais godam and 
{in) Jhatwara. 


*Fiffurea for the years 1021 to 1961 taken firom Census of India, 1961, Vol. X, Fart II A 
(1963), Page 21, Rajasthan and Ajmer. 

**Figures for the year 1961 taken £tom Census of India 1061, Final Population totals. Paper 
No. 1 of 1962, . Page 231. 
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2 • i Working doss markets 

Although the working class population is concentrated in the above areas« 
the markets patronised predominantly by them ate] 

{i) Station road, 

(n) Johari bazar, 

(m) Chandpole bazar and 
{iv) Ramgunj bazar. 

The above mentioned markets have been selected for the collection of retail 
prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Jaipur centxe. 

2*5 General characteristics of working class population — survey residts 

2*51 Industries — ^According to the survey, the estimated number of work- 
ing class families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Jaipur was about 
5 thousands. The estimated number of employees in these families was about 6 
thousands. A distribution of these employees by industries and in each industry 
by sex and adults/chiMren is given in the following table. In column 7, the aver- 
age monthly income per employee from paid employment in different industries, 
as reported by the families, is also given. 

Table 2*2 

Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by industries and other 

details 



Percentage distribution of em- 
ployees by sex and adults/children 

JL 

Total Average Number* 
number monthly of 
of income em- 

Industry 

Mon Women 

Children 

Total ployees 
(estimated) 

ployoe 

from 

paid 

em- 

ploy- 

ment 

(Re.) 

(unesti* 

mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

91-73 

8-27 


100 00 

828 

69-64 

39 

in mills 

Printing and publishing 

100 00 



100 00 

718 

90-72 

31 

Basic metals and their products 
except machinery and trans- 
port equipment 

97-40 


2-60 

100 00 

531 

58-80 

25 

Transport equipment 
Manuiacturo of goods not else- 
where classifi(m 

100 00 

. . 

. • 

100-00 

928 

113-61 

35 

10000 



100 00 

959 

82-42 

26 

Generation and transmission 
of electric energy 

100 00 



100-00 

1,176 

69-18 

93 

Best . . 

95- 12 

1-76 

3 12 

100-00 

1,163 

58-03 

83 

All 

97-80 

1-41 

0-79 

100 00 

6,303 

77-32 

332 

Number of employees* (unesti- 
mated) 

319 

7 

6 

332 

X 

X 

X 


*Une8timated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population esti- 
mates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will be used in all other table 
of Part 1 of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be taken as ^'estimated 
figures*'. 
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Of the total employees, a good proportion (19 per cent.) were employed in 
generation and transmission of electric enei^ industries. Women employees 
constituted only 1*41 per cent, of the total. The proportion of children (upto the 
age of 14 years) was very small. 

The average monthly income per employee from paid employment was 
Rs. 77*32, the highest (Rs. 113*61) being in transport equipment industries. 

2*62 Occujxition — Table 2*3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage 
distribution of employees by sex and adults/children, total number of emp- 
loyees and average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*3 


Distr^mtion of employees {inoluding apprerUices) by occupation and other details 



Percentage distribution of em- 
ployees by sex and adults/ 
children 

A 

Total Average Number 
number monthly of 
of income em- 

f 

r 

Occupation 

Men 

Women Children 

Total 

ployees 

em- 

ployee 

from 

paid 

em- 

ploymenl 

(Rs.) 

(unesti- 

mated) 

b 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers and related workers . . 

88*64 

10-60 0-70 

100-00 

782 

65-61 

49 

Tool makers, machinists, pla- 
ters and related workers • . 

10000 


100-00 

1,842 

90-47 

60 

Electricians and related elec- 
trical and electronic workers 

100 00 

• • • • 

100-00 

603 

76-83 

47 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, coopers and related 
workers 

96-34 

3-66 

100-00 

256 

88-12 

16 

Compositors, printers, engra- 
vers, book-binders and re- 
lated workers 

100-00 


100-00 

718 

90-72 

31 

Labourers not elsewhere classi- 
fied 

100-00 

. . . . 

100-00 

786 

69-67 

43 

Rest 

96-89 

0-43 2-68 

100-00 

1,317 

67-68 

87 

All occupations 

97-80 

1-41 0*79 

100-00 

6,303 

77-32 

332 

Number of employees (unesti- 
mated) 

319 

7 0 

332 

X 

X 

X 


About 29 per cent, of the total employees were employed as tool makers, 
machinists, platers and related workers, 12 percent, as spinners, weavers, knit- 
ters, dyers and related workers, 11 per cent, as compositors, printers, engravers, 
book-binders and related workers, 10 per cent, as electricians and related elec- 
trical and elechronio workero and 4 percent, as carpenters, joiners, cabinet 
makers, coopers and related workers. About 12 per cent, worked as> labeuxers 
not elsewhere classified and about 21 per cent, in occupations classified as 
“rest” which comprised motor vehicle drivers, workers in transport occupa- 
tions, moulders and core makers, furnace rollers, drawers, etc., craftsmen, 
production process workers, etc. 
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The average monthly income from paid employment per employee was 
higher than the overall average of Rs. 77*32 in case of tool makers, machinists, 
platers and related workers; carpenters, joiners, cabinet makers, coopers and 
related workers; and compositors, printers, engravers, book binders and related 
workers being Rs. 90*47, Rs. 88*12 and Rs. 90*72 respectively. 

2*63 Nature of employmeM awl type of settlement — Table 2*4 gives the per- 
centage distribution of employees by number of days worked during the month 
classified by (a) regular and casual employment and (6) settled or non-settled. 
A settled person was defined as one who had permanently settled down at the 
place of survey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place 
and had developed sentimental and permanent attachment to his present place 
of stay. 


Table 2*4 

Percer^Mge distrilnUion of employexis (inducing apprentices) hy nature of emp 
loyment, type of settlement and number of days worked 


Percentage distribution of employees by Number 

Number of days worked , ^ \ of 

during the month Nature of employment* Type of settlement employees 




r 

Regular 

A. 

Casual 

\ r~ 

All 

lA— 

Settled 

Not 

settled 

(unesti- 

mated) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 


0*66 

10-11 

1*98 

0-61 

25*86 

13 

1—7 

• • 

. . 

1*21 

0*18 

. . 

3*10 

4 

8—16 

• • 

219 

8-21 

3*08 

2*37 

14*63 

9 

16—19 

• 

2*32 

16*95 

4*49 

4*66 

1*69 

10 

20—23 


12*98 

14*77 

13*24 

13*18 

14*22 

38 

24—27 


79*90 

41*74 

74*25 

76*88 

31*51 

244 

28—31 


2*06 

7*01 

2*78 

2*40 

8*99 

14 

Total 


100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

332 

Percentage to total 

•• 

85*18 

14*82 

100*00 

94*21 

5*79 

X 

Number of employees (un- 
estimated) . . 

262 

70 

332 

301 

31 

X 


Of the total employees, about 86 per cent were regular and the remaining 
16 per cent were casual. A large majority (about 94 per cent.) of employees were 
settled at the centre. 

2 • 64 Family income — The average monthly income per family of the popu- 
lation surveyed was Rs. 106*42. The estimated distribution of families in diifer- 
ent income classes is given in table 2*6. 


*Tbe classification of workers into ‘regular* and ‘oasual’ was done on a different basis from 
the one adopted in the ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau in 
1958-69 where the term ‘casual’ was used in a more restricted sense. 
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Table 2*5 

Distribution of families by tnonthly family income 


Monthly family income 


Percentage of 
familicB to 
total 


1 


2 


Less than Rs. 30 

Rs. 30 to less than Rs. GO . . .. .. 12*20 

Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 . . .. .. .. .. 35*64 

Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 .. .. 22*69 

Rs. 120 to le^s than Rs. 150 .. .. .. .. 14*07 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 .. .. .. .. 11*07 

Rs. 210 and above .. .. .. .. .. .. 4*33 


Total .. 100*00 


There were no families in the lowest income class. The modal family income 
class was from ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’. About 16 j)er cent of the families 
had income of ‘Rs. 160 or more’ per month. 

2*66 Family size — The average size of the family was 6*13 persons. The 
estimated distribution of families in the different size groups is given in table 

2 - 6 . 


Table 2 • 6 

Distribution of families by size 


Family size (number of members) 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


1 


2 


One .. .. .. .. .• •• •• *• 12*47 

Two and three .. .. .. .. •• •. •• 12*89 

Four and five .. .. .. .• •• •• •• 30*22 

Six and seven .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 27*07 

Above seven . . . . ... . • . • • • • * 17*35 


Total .. 100*00 



CHAPTER 3 

Family Characteristics 


3-1 Irdrodwtory 

Some general details of the working class population in Jaipur have been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the important socio-economic 
characteristics of the working class families in Jaipur, as revealed by the survey, 
is presented below. 

3*2 Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3 - 1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by age, sex 
and marital status. 

Table 3*1 

Percentage distributim of family members by age, sex and marital status 


Age (years) 


Sex and marital 
atatna 


§1 

-I 

*1 


M5 

s 


I I I 


CO 


I 




P4 


10 11 


Men 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated 


372 30-80 ,51-72 16-80 0-60 0-08 .. ..100-00 28-81 
317 .. 1-66 61-12 28-46 4 08 2-46 2 -,33 100 00 24-36 
17 .. .. 6-10 7-44 3-94 49-04 34-48 100-00 Ml 


.. 100-00 


.. 100-00 0-06 


Sub-total 

707 16-32 28-12 36-51 13*24 

1-95 

2-11 

1-75 100-00 54-33 

Women 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated 

232 44-99 51-95 3-06 100-00 17-20 

305 .. 7-90 67-47 21-44 1-34 1-44 0-41 100-00 23-30 

61 .. .. 3-81 37-59 11-89 21-03 25-68 100-00 5-17 

Sub-total 

698 16-96 23-60 36-00 16-19 

2-03 

3-11 

3-12 100-00 45-67 

Total 

1,306 10-61 20-06 36-28 14-13 1-99 

2-57 

2-37 100-00 100-00 

Number of members (un- 
estimated) . . 

X 196 354 471 192 

24 

36 

32 1,306 X 


Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, about 64 
per cent, were men and 46 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of age or below 
constituted about 43 per cent, of the total and persons of 65 years and above 

10 
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about 7 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 15 to 54, about 54 
per cent, were men and 46 per cent, women. In this age-group, among men 
roughly 18 per cent, were unmarried, 81* per cent.marri^, and the rest 1 per • 
cent, were widowers and separated. Among women in the same age-group, 2 
per cent, were unmarried, 89 per cent, married and the rest 9 per cent, widows. 
3*3 Religion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size and a few 
more details such as average size of the family and average number of children 
per family. 

Table 3*2 


Size of family 



Religion 

A 



r 

Hinduism 

Islam 

Rest 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

One 

,, 

13-82 

6-11 

.. 

12-47 

Two and three 


14-22 

6-71 

, , 

12-89 

Four and five .r. 


31-44 

22-68 

39-59 

30-22 

Six and seven 


26-30 

28-22 

60-41 

27-07 

Above seven 

•• 

14-22 

36-28 

•• 

17-35 

Total 

. . 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families tot total 

• • 

83-53 

15-08 

1-39 

100-00 

Average size of the families 

• • 

4-96 

6-16 

6-03 

5-13 

Average number of children per family 

• • 

2-06 

2-84 

3-68 

2-19 


3*4 Language 

Hindi-speaking families formed about 95 per cent, of the total and the rest 
was accounted for by families with other language as their mother-tongue. 
3*6 Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family income 
classes are presented in table 3*3. 

Table 3*3 


Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family income 
classes by age group and levels of literacy 


Ago group and edu- <30* 
cational standard 

30<60 60<90 90<120 120<160160<210 ZlOaad Total 

above 

1 2 

3 4 6 6 7 8 9 


Age leaa than 5 
years 


Below primary 

N*‘ educate n 

.. 100- bb 

100 bb 

100- bb 

loo-bb 

100- bb 

100-bb 

100- bb 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Age 5 years and above 








Illiterate . . 

80-11 

60-60 

66-67 

54-88 

60-21 

53-35 

62-18 

Below primary 

8-47 

15-80 

17-09 

25-63 

15-62 

16-68 

17-17 

Primary . . 

5-92 

13-19 

12-19 

12-06 

17-06 

16-42 

12-93 

Middle . . 

3-17 

5-81 

2-97 

3-80 

4-05 

7*20 

4*40 

Matriculate 

2-33 

4-31 

1-18 

3-63 

3-06 

4-81 

3-12 

Others 

. . 

0-29 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1-54 

0-20 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


*The sign **<” in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than* 
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No children aged leM than 6 years had received education. Taking all 
members aged 5 years and above, about 62 per cent, were illiterate and about 
30 per cent, had received education upto or below primary standard. By and 
large, the percentage of illiterate members seemed to decline in higher income- 

classes. The percentage of members having middle or higher standards of edu- 
cation was higher in higher income classes. 

3*6 Age-sex distribution, of family by a^^ivUy status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful employ- 
ment, (6) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then available 
for gainful employment and (o) those not in the labour force. The first major 
category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self-employed persons and 
unpaid family labour. The second category includes the unemployed, i.e. 
persons seeking employment and persons not seeking, though available for 
employment. The last category comprises pensioners, students, women doing 
domestic work only, disabled persons, young children, those employed in non- 
gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families information was collected 
on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date of survey. The 
estimated distribution for all families of the defined working class population 
group is given in table 3*4. 


Table 3*4 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 






Age (years) * 

> 




Sox and activity 
Htatuo 

of Below 
members 6 
(unestU 
mated) 

6—14 

16—34 

35—64 

66—69 

60—64 

66 and 
above 

Total 

distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Male 

Employer 

• • • • 


, . 

, , 



. . 

. . 

. . 

Employee 

324 

0*74 

60*13 

27*31 

1*35 

0*96 

0-61 

100 00 

22*94 

Apprentice 
Sdf-employed 
Unpaid family 

1 

100*00 


, , 

, . 


, , 

100 00 

0*02 

16 

•• 

42*86 

33*50 

3*36 

13 15 

7-13 

' 00 

1*34 

labour 

. . . . 


, , 


. . 

, , 

• 

, . 

, . 

Unemployed 

Not in labour fore 

1 


100*00 

, , 




100*00 

0*10 

0 365 29*64 

fiO-42 

10*91 

1*71 

2-36 

2*50 

2*46 

100*00 

29*93 


Sub-total 

707 

16*32 

28- 12 

36*51 

13*24 

1*96 

2*11 

1*76 

100*00 

64*33 

Female 











Employer 

, , 

, , 


. , 

, , 

, , 

, , 




Employee 

7 

. . 

, , 

74*63 

19*10 

. . 

6*37 


100*00 

0*33 

Apprentice 

Self-employed 

*7 

• * 

.. 

47*66 

62-44 

• * 

*• 


100*66 

0*28 

Unpaid family 
labour 

9 


23*48 

4207 

10*52 



23*93 

100*00 

0*40 

Unemployed 

Not in la^ur force 

575 

17*33 

23*92 

36-60 

14*97 

2*08 

3*14 

2*97 

100*66 

44*66 

Sub-total 

598 

16*95 

23*60 

36-00 

15*19 

2*7)3 

3*11 

3*12 

100*00 

46-67 

Total 

1,305 

16-61 

26*05 

36*28 

14*13 

1*99 

2*57 

2-37 

100-00 

100-00 
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It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was only 
a particular section of working class population in Jaipur comprising families 
which derived a major part of their income from employment in registered 
factories. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was very small among this 
section of working class population and ptersons were either gainfully occupied 
or not in the labour force. The labour force participation rate was of the extent 
of 25 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied persons and unemployed 
persons. 

3*7 Age-sex distribution of family members by economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning dependant 
and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one whose income was 
sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant as one whose income 
was not adequate for his/her own maintenance; and non-eaming dependant as 
one who earned no income at all and was dependent for his/her maintenance 
on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 
status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given below: — 

Table 3*5 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 


Economic status 
and sex 

Number of 
members 
(unestt- 
mated) 




Age (years) 



T3 


r 

Below 

6 

6—14 

16—34 

36-^4 

66—69 

60-64 

65 and 
above 

Total distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

Male 

Female 

327 

9 

•• 

0-62 

68-97 

79-72 

27-63 

16-21 

1-33 

1*06 

6-07 

0-60 

100-00 

100-00 

23-28 

0-41 

Sub-total 

336 

•• 

0-61 

69-17 

27-41 

1-30 

1-12 

0-49 

100-00 

23-69 

Earning dependants 

Male . . 13 

Female . . 11 

•• 

4-71 

7-06 

41-84 

18-48 

24-68 

26-46 

4-47 

14-92 

33-13 

9-48 

14-88 

100-00 

100-00 

1-01 

0-65 

Sub-total 

► 24 

•• 

6-63 

32-74 

26-31 

2-73 

22-01 

11-68 

100-00 

1-66 

Non-eaming de- 
pendants 

Male 

Female 

367 

678 

29*63 

17-36 

60-20 

24-06 

11-19 

36-86 

1-70 

16-03 

2-36 

2-08 

2-49 

2-66 

2-46 

207 

100-00 

100-00 

30-04 

44.61 

Sub-tota^ 

046 

22-26 

34-62 

26-03 

9-66 

2-19 

2-69 

2-76 

100-00 

74-66 

Total 

Number of mem- 
bers (unesti- 
matod) 

1,306 

16-61 

26-06 

36-28 

14-13 

1-99 

2-67 

2-37 

100-00 

100-00 

X 

196 

364 

471 

192 

24 

36 

32 

1,306 

X 


ESamers and earning dependants constituted about 25 per cent, of the 
total; 24 per cent, being males and remaining 1 per cent, females. Earners and 
earning dependants mostly came in the age-group 15 to 64 years. The non- 
eammg dependants, who consisted mainly of children and females doing house- 
hold work, accounted for 75 per cent. 
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3*8 Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength by income 

3 ’81 Analysis by family income — ^For the purpose of analysis, the families 
have been classified into seven monthly family income classes and five family 
size groups. The two-way distribution of families by income and size is given 
in tabic 3- (5. 


Table 3*6 

Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Family size r- 

<30 30< 

60 

60< 

90 



90< 

120 

120< 

160 

160 < 
210 

210 and 
above 

» 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One 

Two and three 

Four and five 

Six and seven 

Above seven 

.. 35ft0 

.. 14-65 

18-36 
.. 24-72 

6-87 

16-20 

20-26 

38-47 

20-40 

4-67 

8- 89 

9- 89 
23-90 
36 36 
20-96 

2-45 
9-44 
35 24 
28-12 
24-75 

2-9i 

27-44 

32-70 

36-95 

19-79 

21-98 

58-23 

12-47 

12-89 

30-22 

27-07 

17-35 

• Total 

.. 10000 

100-00 

100 00 

ioo 00 

100 00 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

Percentage of families 
to total 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 

12-20 

35-64 

22-69 

14-07 

11-07 

4-33 

100-00 

31 

74 

60 

30 

29 

15 

239 


Family income, on the wliolc, tended to increase with the size of the family 
and in higher income classes there were a larger percentage of large-sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of member is 
given in table 3-7. 

Table 3-7 

Composition of families by economic status 


Average number of members per family by monthly family income 
class (Rs.) 

Category of members t : 



<30 

30< 

60 

60 < 

90 

90 < 
120 

120< 

150 

150< 

210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male 


1-00 

1-02 

1-17 

1-36 

1-43 

2-10 

1-19 

Adult female 


, , 

0-02 

0-01 

0-02 

0-07 

002 

0*02 

Children male 



0-02 

0-02 

0-01 


. . 

0-01 

('hildren female 









All earners 


1-00 ' 

1-06 

1-20 

1-39 

1-50 

2-i2 

1-22 

Earning dependants 

Adult male 


0-02 

0-05 


0-04 

019 

006 

0-05 

Adult female 


0-02 

001 

0 03 

0-04 

0-10 

. . 

0-03 

Children male 


0-02 







Children female 


, , 

0-01 






All earning dependants 


006 

0*07 

0-03 

0-08 

0-29 

006 

0*08 

N on - earn i ng dependants 
Adult male 


0^12 

0 22 

0*22 

0-73 

0*47 

0-38 

0*31 

Adult female 


0-93 

116 

1-47 

1-59 

1-64 

1-90 

1-34 

Children male 


1-06 

0-86 

1-62 

1-43 

1-61 

1-71 

1*23 

Children female 


0-63 

0*83 

0-99 

0-96 

1-29 

2-07 

0*95 

All non-earning depen- 
dants 


2-63 

3-06 

4-20 

4-70 

5-01 

6-06 

3-83 
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Table '6 7—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

Adult male 


M4 

1-29 

1-39 

2- 13 

209 

2-64 

1-65 

Adult female 

. • 

0-95 

1-19 

1-61 

1-65 

1-81 

1-92 

1-39 

I'hildren male 

. . 

107 

0-87 

1-54 

1-44 

1-61 

1-71 

1 24 

Children female 

. . 

0*53 

0-84 

0-99 

0-96 

1-29 

207 

0-95 

All members 


3*69 

4* 19 

5-43 

6- 17 

6-80 

8-24 

5- 13 

Number of members 
(unost’ mated) 


117 

317 

33H 

212 

198 

133 

1,305 


The average number of members per family was 5-13. Of those, 1-22 wore 
earners, 0*08 earning dependants and 3-83 non-earning dependants. The 
proportion of earners to the total members generally docrea.sed with an in- 
crease in the level of income. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family income is 
thrown by tabic 3*8 which gives the distribution of families by earning strength 
and income. 

Table 3*8 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


ruumiyg Bi/reiigi/ii 

"^30 

30< 

60 

60 < 
90 

90 < 
120 

120 < 
150 

150 < 
210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner 


96 07 

90 04 

79 08 

62-76 

46-59 

31-12 

76-98 

One earner and one or 
more earning do|)cn- 
dants 


3-93 

3*88 

1-93 

3 52 

21-57 


5-18 

'Fwo earners 

. . 

. • 

6-08 

16-54 

29-04 

11-16 

39-03 

12-93 

Two earners and one 
or more earning de- 
pendants 




1-62 


3-86 


0-80 

Three earners 

. . 

. • 

. • 

0-83 

3-47 

17-82 

21-36 

3-57 

Three earners and one 
or more earning de- 
pendants 




• • 

0-83 


2-88 

0-24 

More than throe ear- 
ners with or with- 
out earning depen- 
dants 




• • 

0-38 


5-61 

0-30 

Total 


100 00 

10000 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Taking all families, thaso having one earner were in a largo majority being 
about 77 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families having throe or more 
earner was rather small (4 per cent, of the total). 


Table 3*9 gives the distribution of families by income and earning strength 
in terms of rolationsliip with the main earner. The main earner was defined as 
that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) from paid employment 
in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey were more than similar 
earnings of any other earner of the family. 
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Table 3*9 


Percerdage diMributim of families by income and earning strength by relationship 

with the main earner 


Family oaming 
strength by re- 
lationship with 
main earner 

Number 

of 

families 

(unesti- 

mated) 


Monthly family inoome class (Bs.) 

A 



Per- 

V centage 
distri- 
bution 
of all 
families 

Below 

30 

30<60 

60<00 

00<120 120<150 150< 
210 

210 and Total 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self 

150 


15*24 

41*68 

23*31 

11-47 

6-66 

1-75 

100-00 

76-98 

Self and wife or 
husband 

5 



51*05 

48*05 




100 00 

1*21 

Self and one or 
more children 

20 



3*74 

36-22 

10-09 

17-96 

31*99 

100 00 

4*18 

8elf, wife or hus- 
band and one 
or more children 

4 


31-26 

20*86 


28-66 

10*22 


100-00 

0*79 

Self and one or 
more other fa- 
mily members 
Self, wife or hus- 
band and one 
or more other 
family members 

49 


1*43 

14*71 

16*29 

28*19 

20*26 

10*12 

100*00 

16*28 

2 



23*88 

• • 

a a 

76*12 


100-00 

0*56 


Self, one or 
more children 
and one or 
more other fa* 


mily members 
Self, wife or hus- 
band, one or 
more children and 
one or more other 
family members 




a • 

a • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

All families 

239 

12*20 

35*64 

22*69 

14*07 

lb07 

4*33 

100 00 

100*00 

Number of fami- 
lies (unostima- 
ted) . . 

X 

31 

74 

60 

30 

29 

15 

230 

X 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 77 per cent, 
of the oases. In 1'21 per cent, of the oases he/she was assisted by wife/husband, 
in 4 • 18 per cent, of the cases by children and in about 16 • 28 per cent, of the cases 
by other family members. With the inclusion of other members in the earning 
strength, generally a larger percentage of families came in higher income- 
brackets. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non-earning 
dependants according to inoome has already been made in the preceding pages. 
Table 3*10 gives the number of d.ependants per 100 families by their 
relationship to the main earner and monthly family income classes. The depen- 
dants have been classified into three categories, viz., living with the family, 
living away from the family and dependent units living away. Dependants 
living with family are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3*7. 
These types of dependants alone have been taken as members of families for the 
purpose of* the survey. Dependants living away from family are those whose 
expenses are borne in Ml or in part by the sampled family but who do not 
live with the family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case 
it is difficult to determine whether they are really dependent on the sampled 
family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups have been taken 
as dependent units living away and have been classified separately. In their 
cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 
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Table 3*10 


Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly income 
and relationship with the main earner 


Cato.::(»ry of depen- 
dant and relation hip 
w th main earner 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

JL 



<;>0 30 - 
<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210— 

and 

above 

' — >1 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Living with family 

Wife dr husband 

.. 58-90 

79-85 

83 -.58 

94-83 

91 -72 

77-11 

81 .44 

Son or daus^hter 

.. 14il2 

150-42 

214-89 

177*23 

213-10 

291 -95 

ISl -26 

Father , mother, uncle, 
aunt 

39-64 

49-95 

•Mt-L’C 

65-48 

0O-70 

S.3-3S 

51 -31 

Brother, sister, cousin 

13-98 

20-83 

33-91 

8S14 

61 -90 

45-74 

38-05 

Xephew, niece 

5-81 

0-27 

21 -21 

5-19 

32 -Jm 

27-73 

1 1 -20 

Father-in-law, moth r 
in-law, brother-in'- 

law, 8i?Ht''r-i \-law 

1-10 

2-43 

15-16 

17*56 

23-45 

20*08 

10-77 

Son-'n law, daughter- 
in- Jaw .. 



7-78 

2-37 

5-07 

32-25 

!•<'(! 

Grand childroi . 


i-ii 



11-42 

16-44 

2-38 

Others 

• • 

2-43 

2-78 

18-83 


2-48 

4-25 

Total 

.. 263-55 

307-32 

419-54 

469-63 

500 -.38 

OOfilO 

384-72* 

Living away from 
family 

Wife or husband 

.. 21 03 

5-50 

8*15 




6-38 

Son or daughter 

30-22 

3-75 

22-26 


, , 


10-08 

Father, mother, uncle, 
aunt 

.. 19-69 

11-88 

11-89 

6-17 

18-08 

6-27 

12-48 

lirothor, si.sfor, cousin 


2-35 

3-78 


15-88 

6-27 

3-72 

Xephew, niece 

. . 

. . 






Father-in-law, mot her- 
ii -law, brother-in- 
Jaw, sister-in-law 


1-39 

1 -07 




(»-71 

S m -in-law, daugher- 
iii-law 








Grand children 








Others 

9-03 





13-oi 

1-tn 

Total 

79-97 

24-87 

47-15 

6-17 

33-96 

25-55 

35-07 

Dependent unita 

Xumber of dopoudeut 
units living away 
por 100 families 

1-38 



2-40 



0-51 


Although tho number of dependents living with family increased progres- 
sively with the increase in tho monthly family income, there was no such clear 
tendency in tho case of dependants or dependent units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in terms 
of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants living away) is 
presented in table 3* 11 by three broad income classes. The first two groups, 
unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of single workers who may have 
dependants living elsewhere. 

•The difTorence between this figure while taken per family and tho one gi ven in 1 able o • 7 (All 
Qonii anting dependants, column no. 9) is due to rounding off. 
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Table 3*11 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition {in terms of rekUionship 

urith the main earner) and income 

Family com position (in terms of fclalioiiship with the man tamer) 
M>jithly family Income f 


class (Rh.) 

Uiimar- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- Unmat- 

Rest 

\U 


ried 

band or 

band 

band 

band, 

r.'ed 




earner 

w fe and wife 

wife and 

wife, 

eau'.ei 







child- 

chid- 

and 







ren 

ren ai d 

ot her 








other 

members 

members 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 . . 

28* 17 

36-77 

24-78 

10*41 

8-43 

1 1 *54 

1-71 

12-20 

60— <120 

71*83 

59-32 

63 -8S 

60*85 

55 - 64 

.38-58 

58-32 

58-31 

1 20 and above 


3-91 

11-34 

28*74 

35*93 

40-88 

39-97 

29-47 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100 -CO 

100-00 

Pe^oerUage of families 
to total 

3-67 

8-80 

4-45 

26-64 

42-26 

2-02 

1216 

100-00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 

7 

19 

7 

61 

102 

1 1 

32 

239 


Table 3*12 gives the distribution of families by family compasition in 
terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) and level of 
income. 

Table 3*12 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition in terms of aduUsI 

children and income 


Monthly 

family 

income 

claas 

Rs. 


1 

; adult 
and 

children 
(one or 
more) 


Family composition (in terms of adults/childron) 


2 

adults 
and 
1 child 


2 

adults 

and 

2 

children 


2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 


3 

adults 
and 
1 child 


adults families 
and 











10 

11 

12 

BdowflO 

84-77 

44-33 

26-60 

3-47 

2-76 

20-72 


10-21 

5-70 

6-66 

12-20 

60— <120 

62-47 

66-67 

66-80 

89*41 

70-47 

66-47 

43-68 

84-80 

66-95 

36-80 

68-33 

120 and 
abova •• 

3-76 

• • 

16-61 

7-12 

26-77 

12-81 

66-32 

4-09 

27-36 

66-66 

29-47 

Totol .. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

Fmentam 
of fkaailiM 












tototol 

12-47 

0-46 

6-00 

6-83 

8-47 

11-07 

0-60 

3-46 

19-30 

32-36 100*00 

Knmber of 

families 

(unestima* 












ted) 

26 

8 

0 

14 

16 

26 

2 

11 

42 

91 

239 
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The oommon types of families were 2 adults with or without children and 
3 adults with or without children. Comparing the distribution by income class 
for families having 1 adult, 2 adults and 3 adults it will bo seen that 3 per cent, 
of the first category, 17 per cent, of the second and 66 per cent, of the third 
wore in the highest income class, viz., ‘Rs. 120 and above’. Thus, with more 
adults added, the proportion of families in higher income brackets rapidly 
increased. 

3*82. Analysis by per capita income — Per capita income of families allows 
fcr variations in the size of families but not for variations in composition. It is, 
therefore, sometimes recommended that income per adult consumption unit or 
consumption expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide better 
economic classification. Such classifications were not attempted in the analysis 
of data for the present survey because of the difficulties of having .an appropriate 
scale of adult consumption unit. Some special anal 3 r 8 i 8 of data were, however, 
undertakeh by adopting per capita family income as the olassifioatory charac- 
ter. Some of these analyses are presented below. Table 3*13 gives the percentage 
distribution of families by monthly per capita income classes and family size. 


Table 3-13 


PercerUnye distribution of families by per capita income and family size 





Monthly per capita income class (Ks.) 



<5 

6— <10 10-<15 

l6-<20 

20-<26 

26-<36 36^<60 

«)-<65 

66 and 
above 

ah' 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ono 





a* • 

S-IO 

87-04 

80-01 

12-47 

Two and three 



1-09 

21-71 

29-97 

44-49 

5-72 

15-70 

12-80 

Four and five 

12-11 

27-12 

33-11 

49-15 

41-90 

29-07 

7-24 

4-29 

30-23 

Six and seven 

46-90 

42-73 

44-68 

15-55 

17-87 

11-57 



27-07 

Above seven 

40-99 

30-15 

21-22 

13-69 

10-26 

6-77 


-- 

17-35 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of fami- 

lies to total 

6-44 

19-82 

21-63 

15-64 

14-27 

8-22 

S-72 

3-26 

100-00 

Number of families 

(unestimated) 

17 

47 

59 

31 

36 

19 

IS 

12 

230 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita income 
classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 


Table 3*14 shows broad composition of families (by economic status of 
members) by per capita income classes. 
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Table 3' 14 

Composition of families {economic status) by per capita income dosses 


Average number of members per family by monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 


Roonomm status ^ 
of members 

<5 

5-<10 10-<16 

l5-<20 

^ 

20-<26 26-<36 

35-<50 

60-<66 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 


M4 

1-22 

128 

1*24 

1*22 

117 

M6 

M5 

1-22 

Earning dependants 


019 

003 

0*19 

0*13 

003 

• • 

0.02 

• • 

008 

Non-earning depen- 
dants 

. . 

602 

5-63 

4-83 

3-72 

3*43 

202 

017 

014 

3-83 

All members 


7-26 

6*88 

6*30 

509 

4-68 

3-79 

1-35 

1*29 

513 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family increased with 
increase in the per capita income. The earning dependants constituted a small 
(1'6 per cent.) proportion of the total family members. The proportion of non- 
eaming dependants, on the other hand, showed a declining trend with the in- 
crease in the per capita income excepting the per capita income class ‘Rs. 25 
to loss thanRs. 35’. The resulting position was that the burden of dependency 
was markedly high in case of low per capita income classes. 





CHAPTER 4 

Family Incomr and Receipts 
4’1 Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the level 
and pattern of inoome by sources, to study expenditure in relation to income 
and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into economic levels. 
Tncome’ was taken to include all receipts which did not represent a diminution 
of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income from the following sources was 
collected in detail : 

(*) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 
allowances, bonus and commission, over-time earnings, other earn- 
ings and concessions; 

(n) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging service, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; and 
(m) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented properties 
viz., land and house; pension, cash assistance; gifts and conees- 
siohs; interest and dividends; and chance games and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts re- 
presenting a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as receipts 
from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of savings, ore^t 
purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of receipts accruing to the 
family. The value of the receipts in kind and of goods from family enterprise 
consumed by the family was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month pre- 
ceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4-2 Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 105*42 and the average 
per capita income was Rs. 20*45. The average monthly income per family and 
per capita according to different family inoome classes is given below; 

Table 4*1 


Average monthly income by income classes 


Item 



Monthly family income 



class (Rs.) 


' <.30 

30<60 

60<90 90<120 

120<160 150 <210 210and 
abrtve 

1 AIJ 

] 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

9 

Monthly income 

Avci(ige per family 


0130 

73-73 102-33 

132-52 

174-34 270-85 

1(5-42 

Average per capita 


13-88 

17-50 18-85 

21 -50 

25-63 32 83 

20-45 

Percentage of families 

to total 


12-20 

35-64 22-60 

14-17 

11-07 4-33 

100-00 
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The average monthly income per family varied from Ks. 61 • 30 in the 
income class, ‘Rs. 30 to below Rs. 60’ to Rs. 270*85 in the highest income 
class. The average per capita income showed less variation in the different 
family income classes, leaving ont the highest end class. 

4*3 Income by category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family by 
category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to any 
particular member of the family was taken against the family as a whole. 

Taule 4*2 


Average monthly income by source, category of earner and family income dosses 


(Uteg'My of carutT 

and s«)Urrt* 

Mmtidy 

family iiiromo clats (Rt.) 

_A_ 


* <30 30<00 60<!H» 

!»0<120 liiO<2]U 3J0 and 

above 

All'"' 

1 

2 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

9 




Paid f*m]i!oymeiit . . 

.. 49-36 

68-79 

89-67 

111-42 

144-65 .205-42 

91 -47 

S3lf-employm(Mit 

out 

0-81 

6-04 

9-75 

15-35 11-93 

5-26 

Other sources 

l•4!l 

3-46 

3-85 

8-52 

6-50 50-64 

8- 49 

Siih-total; by meu . . 

.. 51-04 

73-06 

99-56 

129-69 

I88r)0 267- 90 

103-13 

Women 







[’aid einjiloynioiit 


0-17 

0-57 

0-o6 

3-19 

0-62 

Self -employ meui 

OOO 

0-24 

0-39 


t»-4l 1-24 

0-28 

Ollier sources 


0-07 

0-09 


111 

017 

Sub total: by women 

0 08 

0-48 


0-56 

4-74 1-24 

1-07 

Cftildnn 







Paid employment 
Self-employment 

Ol her sources 

010 

0-(Kl 

0-5S 

0-28 


0- 19 

Sub-tofTil: by children 

0-10 

0-03 

0-58 

0-26 


0-19 

Familn 







Paid employment . . 

S df einployment 


-)O-05 


0-27 

0-51 

0-08 

Ollier 80 urc(‘s 

0-10 

0-21 

114 

1-74 

2-59 1-62 

0-95 

Sub-total : by family 

0-10 

0-16 

1-14 

2-01 

3-10 1-62 

1-03 

Toinl 







Paid oiup!oymei l 

49-46 

68-99 

90-82 

112-24 

147-84 205-42 

1J2-2S 

Self.em[»loym(‘iil 

0-25 

1 -00 

6-43 

10-02 

16-27 13-17 

5 - 62 

Other sou ices 

1 -59 

3-74 

5-08 

10-26 

10-23 52-26 

7-52 

'fetal ineome 

.. 51.30 

73-73 

102-33 

132-52 

174-34 270-85 

105-42 

I’ercentage of families 
to total 

12-20 

35-64 

22-69 

14-07 

11-07 4-33 

.iro-i:o 
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An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men contributed 
the largest amount to the average monthly family income from all the three 
sources. Whatever small amount was contributed by w’omon, children and the 
family was mainly restricted to middle income classes. 

Table 4 • 3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category of 
earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita income classes. 

Table 4*3 


Avermje tnontidy income per family by mteyory of eartier, source and monthly 

per capita inemne classes 




Monthly per eapita income class (Ks.) 




and Houroe < 5 5-<10 10 - <15 15-<20 

20— < 25 

25-<35 

3.5- <50 

50 -< 

65 66 and 
above 

All 

1 2 :i 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 









J^aicl employment . . . . 53*82 

73*71 

91*89 

98*65 

110-63 

125*04 

70*40 

90-30 

91*47 

iSelf-employment .. 0*2(1 

5*54 

8*08 

5*51 

6*39 

1*00 

0*96 

8*92 

0-26 

Other sources . . , . 1*09 

2*45 

6*33 

C-22 

9*18 

23-71 

2*19 

3*86 

6*40 

iSiili-iotal: by men .. .. 55*17 

81-70 

106*30 

109-38 

132-20 

1*19*75 

73*55 

108*14 

103-13 

iroinfii 









Paid employ rntmt . . 

0*70 

0-59 

1*44 



1 *48 


0*62 

Self-employ iiieiii .. .. 0*11 

0*17 

0*85 

, , 

0*38 



. . 

0*28 

Other 8'>iirce.s 

0*13 

0*60 

0*10 



*• 

•* 

0*17 

Sub-total ; by women . . 0*11 

1*00 

2*04 

1*54 

0*38 


1-48 

•• 

1*07 

Children 









Paid employment .. .. 0 *19 

0*46 

0*17 



0*14 

0*47 


0*19 

Self-employment 






. . 

. . 


Other sources 







•* 

•• 

Sub-total : by children .. 0*19 

0*46 

0*17 

•* 

•* 

0*14 

0*47 


0*19 

Family 









Paid employment . . 

. . 

. . 







Self-employment .. .. 0*29 (- 

-)0 06 

0*17 

0-20 





0-08 

Other sources .. .. 0*35 

1-05 

1*12 

1-00 

1*47 




0-90 

Sub- total : by family .. 0*04 

1-60 

1*29 

1*26 

1*47 



•• 

1*03 

Total 









Paid employment .. 64*01 

74*87 

92*65. 

100*09 

116*63 

125*18 

72*35 

95-30 

92*28 

Self-employment 0*66 

5*66 

9*10 

5*71 

6*77 

1*00 

0*96 

8-92 

5*62 

Other sources . . . , 1*44 

4*13 

8*05 

6*38 

10*65 

23*71 

2*19 

3-80 

7*52 

Total income .. 56*11 

84*66 

109-80 

112*18 

134*05 

149*89 

70-00 

108*14 

105*42 


The average monthly income }ior family increased from Hs. 56' 11 in 
the per capita income class ‘Rs. 5 to loss than Rs. 10’ to Rs. 149*89 in the per 
capita income class, ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50’ decreased in the next per 
capita income class to Rs. 75*50 and thereafter again increased to Rs. 108*14 
in the highest per capita income class. 

4*4 Incame and other receipts by cA)m]mmits 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family income 
and other receipts by components. The data are presented according to monthly 
family income classes. 





Table 4-4 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 


Source 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A. 



'<30 30 <80 60<J0 00<120 120<150 l.'>0<210 210 and 

above 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 
Hauic wages and allow- 
ances 

.. 48-68 

67-38 

87-14 

105-03 

142-07 

198-51 

88-82 

Bonus and coin mission 

0-64 

0-56 

0-95 

2-41 

, , 

6-62 

1-12 

Concessions 

0-14 

0-05 

0-19 

0-64 

0-20 

, , 

0-19 

Rest 

. . 

l-OO 

2-54 

4-16 

5 57 

0-29 

2-15 

Sub-total : paid emp- 
loyment . . 

40-40 

68-99 

90-82 

112-24 

147-84 

205-42 

92-28 

Self-employment 

Agriculture 

0-05 

0*15 

2-30 

4-54 

0-66 

8-56 

1-66 

Animal husbandry . . 

0 14(-)0 02 

0-70 

3-29 

11-12 

7-18 

2-17 

Trade 

. . 

0-12 

. , 


0-11 

, , 

0-05 

Rest 

0*06 

0-76 

3-43 

2- 19 

4-38 ( 

— )2-57 

1-74 

Sub-total : self-einp* 

loyment . . 

0-25 

1-00 

6-43 

10-02 

16-27 

13-17 

5-62 

Other income 

Rent . . . , 

0-83 

2-92 

3-18 

4-96 

7-74 

31 06 

4*76 

Rest 

0-76 

0-82 

1 -90 

5-30 

2-49 

21-20 

2-76 

Sub-total : other income 

1-59 

3*74 

5-08 

10-26 

10-23 

52-26 

7-52 

Total income 

.. 51-30 

73-73 

102 33 

132-52 

174-34 

270-85 

105-42 

Other receipts 

Sale of assets other 
than shai-es, etc. 

2-71 

0-32 

3-72 




1 -29 

Oedit purchase 

8-86 

19-87 

16-76 

19-19 

21-12 

7-ii 

17-64 

Loan taken 

9-27 

31-40 

14-20 

,32-93 

7-88 


21-05 

Rest 

5-22 

17-64 

10-55 

23-61 

23-20 

19-38 

16-05 

Sub^tHal ; other re- 

ceiptH 

.. 26-06 

69-23 

45-23 

75-73 

.55-20 

26-49 

56-03 

Total receipts 

77-36 

142-90 

147-56 

208-25 

229-54 

297-34 

161 -45 

Percentage of families 

to total . . 

12-20 

35-64 

22-69 

14-07 

1 1 -07 

4-33 

100-00 


A major portion (84*26 per cent.) of the family income was derived from 
basio wages and allowances. The percentage contribution of basic wages and 
allowances to the total income progressively decreased with the increase in 
income except in the income class, ‘Rs. 160 to below Rs. 210’. 

Inoome from bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 1*12 or 1*06 per 
cent, of the total inoome. The contribution of bonus and commission increased 
from Re. 0*66 or 0*76 per cent, of the total inoome in the income class, ‘Rs. 60 
to less than Rs. 90* to Rs. 6* 62 or 2*44 per cent, of total income in the highest 
income class. 
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The average monthly income from concessions and “rest” comprising 
overtime earnings, etc., worked out to only Re. 0‘19 or 0*18 per cent, and 
Rs. 2*15 or 2*04 per cent, of the total income respectively. The percentage 
contribution of concessions and “rest” to the total income did not show any 
specific trend. 

Income from self-employment was only Rs. 5*62 or about 5 ’33 per cent, 
of the total income. Rent was the most important single item under the head 
“Other income”. 

“Other receipts” obtained through docrcasmg assets and increasing lia- 
bilities, comprised receipts from sale of assets, shares and securities, withdrawal 
of savings, credit purchases and loans taken, etc. These capital receipts 
amounted to Rs. 56 *03 or 53- 16 per cent, of the total income taking all the 
families together. 

4*6 Income and other receipts by components ami family size 

Table 4*5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per fa mily 
by components and by family size. 

Table 4-5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and by family size 


(In Rs.) 






Family size 







One 

Two 

Th«>e 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

All 

sizes 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid employ • 










meni 

Basio wages 

57*34 

86*16 

73*36 

96-60 

87*03 

86*78 

99*78 

108*88 

88*82 

Bonus and Commission . . 

161 


. , 

, , 

3*62 

0*30 

2*28 

0*17 

1*12 

Over- time earnings 

1-60 

, , 

0*81 

0*20 

1*37 

3*19 

4*05 

3*34 

2*06 

Other earnings 


, . 


0*27 

0-26 



0 06 

0*09 

Concessions 

O-SO 

0*18 




0*07 

0*52 


0*19 

Total 

(il-35 

86*34 

74*16 

95*97 

92*18 

89*34 

106*63 

112*46 

92*28 

Income from self-employment 










Boarding 

Agriculture 

401 

0-92 


(-jO-13 

4*17 

0*37 


2-64 

1*66 

Animal husbandry 

Trade 

. . 



(— )0*27 

0*91 

0*22 

2*36 

9*91 

2*17 

. . 




, , 

0*15 

. , 

0*17 

0*05 

Profession 

Others 


.. 

0*27 

i*6i 

0*26 

1*04 

0*59 

0*81 

6*40 

0*52 

1-48 

0-26 

Total 

4*01 

0*92 

0*27 

0*61 

6-34 

1*78 

3*76 

19*54 

5*62 

Other income 

Net rent from land 








6*40 

1*11 

Not rent from house 

0*i6 

3*30 

4*17 

3*96 

3*52 

3*63 

4*35 

5*07 

3*60 

Net rent from others 

0*32 


, , 

0*07 





0*05 

Pension 

, , 

• 





l*i() 

0*63 

0-26 

Cash assistance 

1*52 


1*48 

0*74 

0*78 

i*ii 

1*10 

0-29 

0*88 

Gifts, concessions * 

0*16 




0*92 

0*22 

0*15 

3*06 

0*74 

Interests and dividends . . 

. , 

0*73 



, , 


4*13 

1*61 

0*88 

Chance games 









. . 

Total 

2-16 

4*03 

6*65 

4*77 

6*22 

4-96 

10*83 

17*06 

7-62 

Total income 

67*62 

90*29 

80*08 

101*36 

102*74 

96*08 

121*22 

149 05 

105*42 

Other gross receipts 

Sale of shares . . 










Withdrawal 

2*09 

17*03 

1*36 

6*92 

6*65 

48*89 

27*86 

12-97 

15*97 

Sale of other assets 


6*04 


6*31 

0*72 

0*44 



1*29 

Credit purchase 

6*63 

3*86 

27*46 

28-09 

14*67 

16*30 

22-92 

17*06 

17*64 

Loan taken 

7-70 

7*61 

6*92 

28-29 

16*49 

36*48 

16-26 

32*51 

21*06 

Rost 

. . 

. . 





0-60 


0*08 

ToUl 

16*32 

34*43 

34*73 

68-61 

.38-63 

101*11 

66*62 

62*64 

66*03 

Total receipts 

82*84 

124*72 

114*81 

169*96 

141*27 

197*19 

187*84 

211*59 

161*45 

Percentage of families by 

size 

12*47 

6-4S 

7*43 

14*88 

15*34 

13*50 

13*67 

17-36 

100*00 
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The average income per family increased from Es. 67 *62 in case of single- 
member families to Rs. 149*05 in case of families having over 7 members. The 
average income did not show any increase between size classes 2 and 3, 5 and 6 
and in fact there was a slight decline in the average income for families in these 
size classes. 

Basic wages and allowan ces was by far the most important component of 
income from paid employment in all size classes. The comparatively small 
contribution of other sources such as bonus and commission, over-time earn- 
ings, concessions and other earnings fluctuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment and income from “Other sources”, e.g., 
rent, cash assistance, etc., were respectively 5*3 and 7*1. per cent, of the total 
income and these did not show any definite trend with the change in the size of 
the families. 

4*6 Income and other receipts by family composition 

4*61 In terms of relationship with, the main earner — The composition of the 
family is an important factor which influences the level of family income. This 
can bo seen from table 4*6 which gives the level of family income and total 
receipts by family composition in terms of relationship with the change in the 
main ^mor: 

Table 4*6 


Averaye monthly receipts by family composition in terms of relationship with the 

main earner 


(In Rs.) 


Family comp K^ition (in terniB ol relationship with main earner) 


Item 

t 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner < 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Huh- 
bund 
and wife 



Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

chil- 

dren 

Hus- 
Iiand, 
wite, 
child- 
r(*Ji and 
ot her 
m(‘m))ers 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

and 

other 

member 

Rest 

M 

All 

1 

o 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1) 

Income 

611)2 

70-61) 

86-47 

105 60 

111*76 

201 .03 

113-23 

105*42 

Other receipts 

2S-4S 

10-b7 

35 06 

58-25 

75-32 

30-11) 

37*58 

56*03 

Total 

1)0-40 

81 06 

121-53 

163-85 

187*08 

23J-22 

150-81 

_ 

161*45 

IViftentagc of families 








to total 

67 

8-80 

4-45 

26-64 

42-26 

2-02 

12-16 

loo-oe 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 161*45. The 
major portion (Rs. 105*42) of this consisted of income (from paid employment, 
self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, concessions, etc.) 
and the remaining Rs. 56*03 was derived from ‘Other receipts’ comprising sale 
of assets, shares and securities, loans, withdrawal of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of assets or 
increase in liabilities, played an important part in the case of all the family 
composition groups. 
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4 '62 In terms of the number of adults and children - TnhlG 4 *7 gives the 
average monthly income and other receipts per family by family composition 
in terms of adults/children 


Tabi.k 4*7 

Average monthly iticome and other rexeipts by fnmdy exmpimlion in terms of 

adults IchUdren 

(111 K«.) 


Family com po.4ition in torni'i of adults /(.hildrrn 


Item 

r 





A 







1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Oth('r 

All 


adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 1 

adults 

adults 1 

rarnilies 




and 


and 

and 

and 


and 

and 





children 


1 cliild 

2 

more 

1 

child 

more 





(one or 



children 

than 2 



than 1 





more) 




children 



child 



1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

K 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income . . 

67-60 

78-60 

91-37 

76-61 

100-46 

92*33 

120-02 

86*15 

lOO-Ol 

136*12 

105*42 

Other re- 












ceipts 

15-29 

0-86 

37-48 

35-28 

98-28 

31*78 

26*88 

18 12 

45-59 

87*79 

66*03 

Total 

82*85 

79*46 

128*85 

111*89 

198*73 

124*11 

146*90 

101-27 

151*10 

223-91 

161*45 

Percentage 












of families 












to total . . 

12*47 

0*46 

6*00 

6*83 

8-47 

11*07 

0-00 

3*45 

19-30 

32*35 

100*00 


The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the total income was comparatively 
high in case of families consisting of 2 adtilts and 2 children and ‘other 
families’ being about 98 per cent, and 64 per cent, respectively. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Family Expenditure and Disbursements 
6*1 Concepts and dt^nitions 

6- 11. Disbursements — ^Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was 
taken to include expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount 
spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were 
as follows: — 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(m) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

{Hi) Fuel and light; 

(n>) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; and 
(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: — 

(rt) Medical care, 

(6) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses. 

{vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
{viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investment^ ; and 
(it) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, interest 
and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to bo non- 
consumption outgo as they arc in the nature of transfer payments. Thus, in 
the analysis presented here tlie term expenditure will refer to all the items imdcr 
expenditure on current living but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the market, 
purchases at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, account 
was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods (but not 
services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods obtained from 
family enterprise was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. 
Similarly, in the case of items received at concessional rates, care was taken 
to include the amount of concession on the receipt side also. Value of all items 
not purchased from the market was calculated at retail market price inclusive 
of sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where 
only part was consumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded 
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under consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In 
case of self-owned houses and land or rent-free houses and quarters from em- 
ployer or from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation 
being done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or 
land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6' 12 Treatment of nonfamily metnbers — Since family was the unit of 
the survey only the expenditure incurred by the family was taken into account. 
Some of the sampled families included members, e.g., servants, or paying 
guests, who were not family-members but some parts of their consumption 
expenditure were mixed up with the family account. For the items whore 
expenditure reported was for both family and non-family members of the 
household, a factor (f/f-|-e where ‘f’ was the number of family members and 
‘e’ the numbei* of non-family members) was used to make adjustment for 
expenditure on account of non-family members. Since the consuming unit 
could comprise two elements, the participants in family account (f) and the 
extra person (e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composition 
of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey .and only 
such extra persons were to bo accounted for who actually p.articipatcd in the 
consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. While calcu- 
lating the share of the extras (e) it was assumed that consuming persons were 
sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where the expenditure 
on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying guests, it was ignored 
on both receipts and expenditure sides of the family and when that on paying 
guests or servants was negligible it was not counted under ‘o’. 

5- 13 Consumption co-efficients — For converting the family size into an 
equivalent number of adult consumption units in the analysis of data, it is 
usual to adopt standard scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely 
suitable for conditions in India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the following 
abridged scale of co-efficients based on an assessment of food requirements 
of men and women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition Research 
Ijaboratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research: — 

Adult maid — 1 • 0 

Adult female — 0 • 9 

Child (below 15 years) — 0'6 

5-2 Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detixiled data 
on consumption expenditure item by item because such data form the basis 
of the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. Such data, together 
with similar data on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, expressed 
as average per family for the total population of industrial workers, are presented 
in Appendix II separately for single-member families and all families. Taking 
all the families, the average monthly income of the family c{\me to Rs. 105 -42 
and the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 132*06 resulting 
in a deficit of Rs. 26 ■ 64. When items such as remittances to dependants, taxes 
and interest on loans were also included, i.e., expenditure for current living 
M'B(N)‘)lT)ofLB— 4a 
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was considered, the deficit increased to Rs. 29*94. The analysis will first be 
made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other disbursements, i.e., 
non-consumption outgo and capibil outlays will bo discussed separately. 

5*21 Consumption expenditure — Of the average consumption expenditure 
of Rs. 132 • 06 per family per month, an expenditure of Ks. 72 • 42 or 54 • 84 per 
cent, was incurred on food, Rs. 6*07 or 3*84 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supari 
and intoxicants, Rs. 8*18 or 6*19 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 9*32 or 
7*06 per cent, on housing, water charges and household apj)liances, etc., 
Rs. 19 *89 or 15*06pcr cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and 
Rs. 17*18 or 13*01 per cent, on other items like personal care, medical care, 
transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult consump- 
tion unit came to Rs. 17*58 per mouth. Table 5*1 gives the details of average 
expeaifliturc on food per adult consumption unit for the different income classes. 
These figures fluctuated witlun narrow limits only leaving out the income (dass, 
‘Rs. 30 to loss than Rs. 60’. 


Tablr 5*1 


Average Expenditure on food per advdt consumption unit hg incotne classes 


Monthly family income class 
(Ks.) 

Average 
number of 
m umbers per 
family 

Average 
mimbcT of 
equivalent 
aduJt 

eoiiaum])tion 
units per fami- 

ly 

Average 
monibly 
ex pend i1 lire 
oil food per 
family (Hs.) 

Average 

C‘X]»eji.dijiiie. 

on food jH i- 
(‘quivfileiit 
adult eoiisunip 
lion unit (Ks.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 


.. 

.. 


.. 

30<60 


3-69 

206 

38-08 

12-86 

60 <00 


419 

3*39 

58-29 

17-19 

90<120 


5-43 

4-27 

71 -26 

16-60 

120<150 .. 


617 

5-04 

01 -08 

18-07 

150<210 .. 


6-80 

5 • 46 

106-44 

19-00 

210 and above 

•• 

8-24 

6-55 

M5-32 

22-14 

AH 

•• 

513 

412 

72-42 

17-58 


5*22 Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays — The average expenditure 
on this group which comprised taxes, interest and litigation, remittances to 
dependants, savings and investments and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 27 * 67 
or 20*95 per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. Of this, an expenditure 
of Rs. 2*61 was incurred on remittances to dependants, Rs. 14*89 on savings 
and investments, Rs. 9*48 towards repayment of debt and Re. 0*69 on taxes, 
interest and litigation. Of these, repayment of debts and savings and invest- 
ments are in the nature of capital outlays because they represent decrease in 
liabilities or increase in assets. 

The most important items under savings and iiivcstments wore land and 
building (Rs. 7*03) and provident fund (Rs. 3*04). Expenilituic towards pro- 
vident funds was reported by about 49 per cent, of the families surveyed. 
Some expenditure was incurred on ornaments, etc., but the number of families. 
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reporting purchase of these items was very small. The amount (Ks. 9*48) 
paid towards repayment of debts was less than the amount (Ks. 14’ 89) spent on 
savmgs and investments. An amount of Ks. 2-61, was remitted to dependants. 
Under the sub-group, “Taxes, interest and litigation”, interest on loans alone 
accounted for Re. 0*61 or about 88 per cent of the total expenditure on t.bia 
sub-group. 

6 '23 TJie budget of /aww-Kes— Single-member families con- 

stituted 12 "47 per cent, of the total families. Such families generally consisted 
of industrial workers who lived alone in the city leaving their families or depen- 
dants at the native places. The average monthly income of single-member 
families was Ks. 67-62 and the average monthly consumption expenditure 
Ks. 69 • 86 leaving a surplus of Ks. 7 • 67. However, when items such as remittan- 
ces to dependants, taxes and interest cn loans, which are parts of current living 
expenditure., wore included, the budget showed a deficit of Ks. 4-19 against 
the overall average deficit of Ks. 29-94 taking all families. 

Table 5-2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, in 
terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub-groups of con- 
sumption items between single-member families and multi-mcmb(^r families. 


Table 5-2 


Percentage expenditure on 

g roups lsnb-grouj)s of items 


(Iroups iTiul sul)-ju(roii]).s of items 

Typo of family 

r— - 

Single-mcmbor Multi -member 

All 

familioa 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 


51 1)0 

55 02 

5-t-84 

iob.iceo hikI beveraj^OM . . 

3-2G 

3-88 

3 84 

¥e.'l and li^bt. 

5- 10 

G-20 

019 

Rent for house iuid char^fs 

7-27 

0 10 

0-22 

House repairs and U|)Kf ep, hou; t‘lio!d appliance's 
and furnishing and utilities, furnituiu ancJ 

furn'shintf and hou.^-'e'hold servieos 

1 -72 

0-78 

0-84 

Clo^llin^^^ boddii./j;, I'oofwcar, headwear and 

iniscellaneoiiM 

17 02 

14-94 

15 00 

Personal eart^ 

1-87 

1 -08 


Kdueation and reading 

3.04 

1-40 

1-49 

Roereation and amusement 

1-80 

0-83 

0*90 

Medical care 

1-36 

3-88 

3-74 

Other consumption expenditure 

5*61 

4-87 

4-90 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, pan-supari, etc., 
fuel and light, and medical care and more on rent for house, water charges, 
houee repairs, etc., clotliing, bedding, footwear, headwear, oducatioji and 
reading, recreatioxi and amusement, and other consumption expenditure which 
consisted of transport and communioation, subscription, gifts and charities, 
ceremonials, etc. Taking the absolute figures, the expenditure on food per adult 
consumption imit was Rs. 17 - 13 per month in case of multi-member families 
and Rs. 31-09 in case of single-member families. Taking important sub-groups 
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under food, while the overall average expenditure on cereal ^ and products, 
pulses aird products, condiments and spices, milk and products per adult con- 
sumption unit in the case of midti-member families was Rs. 7 '56, 0 88, 0*83 
and 3*50 respectively, the average expenditure of singlemen on these items 
was Rs. 8-30, 1-09, 1*37 and 5*63 respectively. The average expenditure on 
non-food items was also markedly high in case of singlemen. Thus, while 
singlemen spent, on an average, Rs. 10 ‘19, 1*12, 0’68 and 1*08 on clothing, 
bedding, footwear, headwear, etc. personal care, household a])plianccs and 
recreation and amusement, the average expenditure per adult consumption 
unit on these items iii case of multi-member families was Rs. 4*65, 0*62, 
0*11 and 0*26 respectively. 

5*3 Levels of ex pemUtme by income and by family-type 

The over-all average monthly exiienditure per lamily was Rs. 135*36, the 
average monthly per capita Rs. 26*36 and Ihe average per adult consumption 
unit Rs. 32*86. Table 5*3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, 
per capita and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 5*3 

Average monthly exjyenditure fty income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Item r- 


— 

-A. 

— 

— ^ 

<30 

30 <60 

60 <90 

90 <120 

120 <150 

ir)0<210 210 ai d .'II 





above 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 SO 

Monthly expmdifurf 

Averaj;e por family 

75 02 

107-75 

134-51 

182-07 

190 -08 247-21 I35-3H 

Average per eapifa 

Average per adult 

20-30 

25-71 

24-78 

29-55 

2S-03 29-96 26-36 

coriSiiinp: inn Unit 

Poreeni a go ( ) f fa mil i e« 

25-34 

32-09 

31-51 

36-12 

31-89 37-76 32-86 

to (, Ola I 

12-20 

35-64 

22-6!» 

14-07 

ll-(,7- 4-33 l00-(0 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 76*02 in 
the income class, ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 247*24 in the highest income 
class. It was higher in upper income-classes. Since family expenditure is deter- 
mined largely by the family size and in each family by the sex-age dilfcrentials 
of the members, an analysis of expcnditiue in terms of per capita and per adult 
consumption unit can throw some light on the level of living. Taking average 
per capita expenditure in the family and average expenditure per consumption 
unit it is seen that there was, by and large, a slightly declining trend in the avexage 
levels with increasing income. The expenditure is more than the income in 
all the family income classes excepting the highest income class for which higher 
income limit is not known. The difference was met from other receipts, 
namely, increase in liabilities and diminution of assets. This has been discussed 
in detail in Chapter 7. 

Table 5*4 shows how families with different compositions (in terms of 
relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three expenditure classes. 
Table 6*5 shows such a distribution of families in terms of their adult/child 
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composition. Both the tables show that generally with increasing number 
of members in the family a larger percentage of families came in higher expen- 
diture classes. 

Table 5-4 


Percentage distribntwn of families by family composition {in terms of rela- 
tionship with main earner) and expenditure 


Mortthly family ex- / 
peiidil lire class 
(Rs.) 

Family composition (i:i te n.s of rcla.i* n luj lli irjni. (hm 

er) 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

Hus- 
band 
nr wife 

Hu«- Hiis- Hns- Uiunar- Ki^l 

band band, band, iicd 

and wife wife A^ifo, l anu r 

and childmi and niln-r 
children and otiicr mcnihcrR 

mem bora 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 6 6 7 8 

{) 

Below 60 

60--<r?0 

120 and above 


2!) -10 
44 -ill 
25 -Oil 

37-78 

62-22 

6-61 0-60 .. 1-71 

63-88 -17-00 38.32 ni-L'.'S 

.36.12 46-33 61-08 68-75 r.l-S4 

44-00 

48-3‘J 

Total 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 ICO. 00 ioo-(;o ico-io loo-to 

1(0 -CO 

Porcontage of families 
to total 

3-07 

8-80 

4-46 26-64 42-26 2-02 12-10 

1(0-(10 

Table 5*5 

Distribution, of families by family composition {in terms of adults j children) 
and, monthly family expenditure 



Family composition (in terms of adult /children) 

A_ 


family 1 

expendi- adult 
ture 
class 

(B».) 

1 

adult 

and 

children 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 2 2 3 3 3 Other 

adults adults adults adults adults adults families 

and and and and and 

one 2 more one more 

child children than 2 child than 1 

children child 

All ' ' 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 8 9 10 11 

12 

Below 60 36-77 
60-<120 67-98 
120 and 
above 6-26 

44-33 

66-67 

61-46 

38-64 

3-17 

82-81 

1402 

.. 11-89 .. 7-28 1-28 

36-79 60-80 64-41 40-63 28-78 

64-21 27-31 100-00 38-31 68-19 71-22 

6-69 

44-99 

48-32 

Total 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 100 00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

100-00 

Percent- 
age of 
families 

to total 12-47 

0-46 

6-00 

6-83 

8-47 11-07 0-60 3-45 19-30 32-36 

100-00 


5 • 4 Expenditure by family income 

Table 5 • 6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family on group a 
and sub-groups of consumption items in various monthly family income classes 
would show how the pattern of expenditure is influenced by the level of income. 
At the end of the table, figures are also given on non-consumption outgo and 
capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject 
to eflects of variations in family size. The percentages discussed later in the 
analysis of the table have all been derived with reference to total consumption 
expenditure. 
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TaSle 5’ 6 


Average monMy expenditure hy family income classes 

(Ti\ Rupees) 




Mont hly family income class (Rs.) 

K. 



of items <30 30<60 60<!t0 90<I20 

120<150 

160<210 2l0and All ' 
above 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cereals and produets 

.. 18-78 

24-88 

31-80 

40-69- 

42-72 

.56 -.33 

.31-26 

Pulses and products 

2-76 

3-06 

4-25 

3-16 

4-97 

6-52 

.3-66 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

2-41 

4-10 

5-,^)0 

5-29 

5-89 

9 -.3.3 

4-79 

Moat, lish and eggs 

115 

1-70 

2-31 

1-60 

1 -78 

6-15 

1 -96 

Milk and products 

4*91 

10-0.3 

13-31 

2(I-!M 

30-14 

28 -.57 

14-71 

Vcgcitablos and product s 

1-94 

2-3!) 

3-00 

.3-61 

4-17 

8-45 

3-11 

Fruits and products 

0-69 

1-05 

1-42 

2-06 

1-09 

5-96 

l-,50 

Condiments, spices, 
sugar, etc. 

4-08 

5-80 

7-06 

9-96 

10-36 

15 -.57 

7-37 

Non-alcoholio beverages 

OH 

0-.58 

0-77 

1-4.3 

1-15 

1-5.3 

0-79 

Prepared meals and 
refresh menis 

1*25 

4-70 

1-84 

2-45 

3 -.37 

6-71 

3-27 

Sub-tot nl: food 

.. ,38-08 

.^>8-29 

71 -26 

91-08 

1(16- 14 

1-15 -32 

72-42 

Non-food 

Pan, supari 

0-2() 

100 

1-41 

2-03 

1-89 

M3 

1-24 

Tobacco and products 

2-27 

2-40 

2-8.3 

4-25 

4 -.36 

4-77 

3-05 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

0-30 

0-C2 

0-57 

0-83 

0-83 

4-09 

0-78 

Fuel and light 

5-54 

G-55 

8-83 

9-59 

10-41 

15-24 

8- 18 

House rent, water 
charges, repairs, etc. 

3-82 

7-07 

8-62 

9-65 

13-73 

10-72 

8-25 

Furniture and furnish- 
ings 

0-36 

0-06 

0-17 

0-70 



0-20 

Household appliances, 
etc. 

0-26 

0-66 

0-67 

0-63 

0-14 

0-07 

0-52 

Household services 

0-05 

0-37 

0-39 

0-,35 

0-44 

0-52 

0-35 

Clothing, bedding and 
headwear 

4-06 

11 32 

10-61 

29-20 

16-86 

16-25 

1.3-62 

Footwear . . 

1-04 

2 26 

2-32 

4-82 

5-97 

3-04 

2-92 

Miscellaneous (laundry, 
etc.) 

1-29 

2-64 

2-94 

5-98 

4-71 

6-30 

3-35 

Medical care 

1-64 

301 

9-66 

3-76 

5-50 

8.15 

4-94 

Personal care 

1-25 

2-27 

2-54 

3-07 

3-80 

4-79 

2-61 

Education and reading 

0-14 

1-44 

1-50 

3-60 

3-08 

6-12 

1-97 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

0-45 

0-84 

0-62 

2-10 

2-34 

3-27 

1-18 

Transport and com- 
munication 

1-54 

1-85 

- 2-82 

1-61 

3-84 

10-17 

2-55 

Subscription, etc. . . 

0-30 

1-30 

1-22 

2-45 

1-66 

2-24 

1-40 

Personal effects and 
miscellaneous expense 

8-61 

1-61 

1-75 

1-69 

2-01 

2-08 

2-53 

Sub -total: non-food 

33-11 

47-17 

59-37 

'86-21 ‘ 

'81 

97-95 

59-64 

Total consumption . . 

71-19 

105-46 

130-63 

177-29 

188-01 

243-27 

132- 06 


Non-conmimption 
expenditure 
TaxcB, interest and 


litigation 

Remittances to depen- 

0-40 

0-67 

0-67 

1-10 

0-31 

1-37 

0-69 

dants . . 

3-43 

1-62 

3-21 

3-68 

2-36 

2-60 

2-61 

Savings and investments 

2-72 

26-99 

6-80 

8-91 

10-35 

23-02 

14-89 

Debts repaid 

1-12 

3-87 

7-49 

16-77 

25-71 

25-22 

9-48 

Total: non-consump- 








tion expenditure . . 

7-67 

33-15 

18-17 

30-46 

38-73 

62-21 

27-67 

Total disbursement 

.. 78-86 

138-61 

148-80 

207-75 

226-74 

295-48 

159-73 

Percentage of families 








to total • • 

.. 12-20 

35-64 

22-69 

14-07 

11-07 

4-33 

100-00 
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Tho average monthly consumption expenditure per family was Rs. 132 • 06. 
Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 72-4:2 or 54-84 per cent, of the total 
consumption expenditure. In analysing the pattern in terms of percentage 
expenditure it has to be borne in mind that single-member families, having a 
distinct consumption pattern of their own, featured in varyhig proportions 
in different income classes. There was a large, concentration of such families 
in the throe income classes ‘Rs. 30 to Rs. 120.’ In tlin last income class, there 
was a high concentration of large-sized families having more than sev(in. member, -i . 
Such factors vitiate the trend of percentage expenditure on s])e(;ific gi .Hijv-! or 
sub-groups with income in many cases. Subject to this, the proportion of rx- 
penditure on food to total consumption expc.ndituro dccrciised genc.rally wilii 
a rise in family income exoei)t in tho income c,lass, ‘Rs. 30 to hiss than Its. (>;>’ 
and the last two income classes. 

Taking individual sub-groups under tho food group, the percentage gx- 
penditure to 'the total consumption on cereals and products and vegetables and 
products generally decreased with increase in income; that on milk and proilne.ts 
and non-alcoholic beverages like tea generally increased with increase in income., 
that on oil seeds, oils and fats and meat, fish and eggs generally increased 
with increase in income tipto the income class, ‘Its. 90 to le:^.s tiian Rs. 120’, 
decreased in tho next income class and again increased thereafter and that on 
condiments and spices was more or less constant in the various income classes. 

Tho non-food groups accounted for 45 - 16 per cent, of the total consumption 
expenditure. Of this, tho oxpojidituro on the more important necevssitios, viz., 
fuel and light, house rent, water charges arvd repairs etc., (dothing, Ixidding 
and headwear sub-groups formed 50 per cent. While tho percoutago 
expenditure on fuel and light generally showed a downward trend except iti tlie 
highest income class as family income increased that on house rent, watcu- 
cluirges and repairs and olotliing, bedding an<l headwear fluctuated without 
showing any definite trend. 

As for other conventional necessities and luxuries, the proportionate 
expenditure on tobacco and products, household appliances, etc., and personal 
effects generally decreased with the increase in income, that on raeduial care 
and recreation and amusement showed an upward trend with tho increase 
in income, that on personal care remained more or 1 •. constant, and that on 
furniture and furnishings, education and reading and footwear showed no clear 
trend. 

Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to Rs. 27 - 67 per 
family per month on the average or 20-95 per cent, of the coTisiunptiou ex- 
penditure. The percentage expenditure on taxes, interest and litigation remained 
more or less constant in the various income classes, except tho income 
class ‘Rs. 150 to loss than Rs. 210’ where it was much less. As 
regards remittances to dependants, the percentage expenditure decreased with 
increase in income, with tho exception of the income class, ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’ which was due to the fact that there wore loss number of dependants 
living away. As for savings and investments and debts repaid the percentage 
expenditmo showed an increasing trend with the income, with the exception 
of tho income classes, ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ and ‘Rs. 150 to le.ss than 
Rs. 210’ respectively possibly because of differences in family size. 
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6*6 Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5* 7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure per family 
by groups and sub-groups of items for different per capita income classes. 
This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital outlays also. 

Table 5*7 


Average monthly expenditure and disbursements by per capita income classes 


Groups and sub-groups 
of items 



Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 



<6 5<10 

10<16 

16<20 

20<26 

25<35 

36<60 

60<66 

65 and 
above 

A? ' 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Fond 

Cereals and products 

.. 26-38 

40-63 

36-73 

31-52 

32-69 

30-70 

9-76 

16-60 

31-26 

Pulses and products 

.. 3-62 

4-19 

4-33 

3-49 

4-24 

3-48 

1-69 

1-66 

3-66 

Oil seeds, oils and fata 

.. 2-68 

6-66 

6-49 

6-21 

4-41 

7-13 

2-16 

2-03 

4-79 

Meat, fish and eggs . . 

.. 1-61 

2-68 

2-16 

1-70 

3-06 

0-86 

0-83 

0-69 

1-96 

Milk and products . . 

.. fi-60 

12-77 

18-60 

17-36 

17-66 

17-41 

6-26 

11-86 

14-71 

Vegetables and pro- 
ducts 

.. 3-20 

3-11 

3-21 

3-43 

2-96 

4-93 

0-92 

2-63 

3.11 

Fruits and products 
Condiments, spices, 
sugar, etc. 

.. 0-64 

1-63 

1-77 

1-37 

1-08 

3-15 

0-86 

1-34 

1-60 

.. 6-22 

7-96 

8-51 

8-41 

7-94 

8-78 

2-47 

4-76 

7-37 

Kon-alooholio bever- 
ages 

.. 0*16 

0-66 

1-09 

0-94 

0-94 

1-16 

0-10 

0-49 

0-79 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

.. 1-64 

1*82 

1-72 

2-24 

2-72 

4-21 

12-16 

6-74 

3-27 

Sub-total : food 

.. 60-64 

80-98 

82-60 

76-66 

77-49 

81-80 

37-21 

46-79 

72-42 

Non-food 

Pan, supari 

.. 0-66 

1-03 

2-10 

1-34 

0-65 

1-79 

0-68 

0-72 

1-24 

Tobacco and products 

.. 313 

3-os 

3-18 

3-67 

3-76 

2*37 

1*61 

2-30 

3-05 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

. 0-93 

0-67 

0-42 

0-87 

1-92 

0-21 

0-H 

1-40 

0-78 

Fuel and light 

.. 7-29 

9-17 

8-82 

8-65 

8-91 

9-63 

3-73 

6-02 

8-18 

House rent, water 
charges, repairs, etc. 

.. 3-68 

7-46 

7-63 

12-05 

9-89 

11-06 

5-40 

4-03 

8-25 

Furniture and furnish- 
ings 

.. 0-66 

0-17 

0 24 



0-88 

0-09 


0-20 

Household appliances, 
etc. . . 

. . 0-39 

0-49 

0-36 

1-20 

0-33 

0-08 

0-02 

1-66 

0-52 

Household services . . 

. . 0-07 

0-34 

0-44 

0-27 

0-34 

0-43 

0-20 

0-74 

0-36 

Clothing, bedding 

and headwear 

.. 6-69 

16-63 

16-67 

11-66 

15-22 

17-29 

7-27 

11-10 

13-62 

Footwear . . 

.. 0-73 

1-24 

6-41 

2-41 

4-22 

1-71 

2-51 

2-47 

2-92 

Miscellaneous (laundry, 
etc.) 

.. 1-36 

2-78 

4-81 

3-31 

3-98 

3-97 

1-84 

1-98 

3-35 

Medical care 

.. 2-79 

2-20 

10-19 

4-37 

7-00 

2-31 

1-49 

2-66 

4-94 

Personal care 

.. 1-40 

2-62 

3-19 

2-73 

2-85 

2*89 

1-82 

1-72 

2-61 

Education and reading 

.. 0-18 

2-08 

1-13 

1-85 

3-70 

1-33 

1-70 

4-44 

1-97 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

.. 0-63 

0-62 

1-42 

1-32 

1-22 

2-12 

1.26 

1.61 

1-18 

Transport and com- 
munication 

.. 3-86 

1-36 

2-57 

4-16 

2-05 

6-17 

0-79 

1-26 

2-56 

Subscription, etc. . . 

.. 0-26 

0-28 

3-09 

0-24 

1-34 

2-35 

0-28 

4-08 

1-40 

Personal effects and 
miscellaneous expense 

.. 1-69 

1-00 

2-43 

1-37 

8-32 

1-84 

0-78 

1-67 

2-63 

Sub-total : non-food 

.. 36-08 

62-79 

78-09 

61-26 

76-70 

67-33 

31-66 

48-66 

69-64 

Total consumption . . 

.. 86-62 

133-77 

166-69 

136-92 

163-19 

149-13 

68-77 

96-36 

132-06 

Non eonBumpiion 
txptnditurt 

Taxes, interest and 
litigation 

.. 0-76 

0-69 

1-23 

0-65 

0-76 

0-33 

0-03 

0-38 

0-69 

Remittances to depen- 
dants 


0-13 

0-67 

0-66 

4-87 

2-28 

9-49 

12-34 

2-61 

Savings and invest- 
ments . . 

.. 2-81 

43-80 

8-38 

9-17 

8-92 

7-77 

4-93 

10-43 

14-89 

Debts repaid 

.. 214 

6-83 

9-18 

11-30 

16-18 

13-96 

4-09 

8-63 

9-48 

Total non-consump- 
tion expenditure . . 

.. 6-70 

61-36 

19-46 

21-68 

30-72 

24-34 

18-64 

31-68 

27-67 

Total disbursements 

.. 01-32 

18S-12 

176-05 

158-60 

182*91 

173-47 

87-31 

127-03 

169-73 
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The percentage expenditure on food decreased from 60 ’6 per cent, of the 
total consumption expenditure in the per capita income class, ‘Rs. 10 to less 
than Rs. 15’ to 49*1 per cent, in the highest per capita income class. 
showed a slightly increasing trend in the per capita income classes of ‘Rs. 20 
t o less than Rs. 25’ and ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50.’ 

5*6 Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analysis of family 
budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity varies with the level 
of family income. This relationship is generally termed the Engel curve after 
Ernest Engel. The main results derived by Engel from his studies are set 
out below : — 

(f) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the family 
budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decrea.ses as the 
leVel of living of the family increases. 

(m) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is appro- 
ximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ iteir.s increases with a rise 
in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important one since 
this has beeii confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engles’s Law. It 
is customary to lake variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An attempt 
has been made to analyse the distribution of the families in each per capita 
income class and family size class by the percentage expenditure on food. 

5-61 Am dysis by per capita income classes — Expenditure on food depends 
on other factors besides income and the size of the family is the most important 
among such factors. To eliminate the effect of the .size of the family, therefore, 
analysis has been made in terms of per capita income clas.ses instead of family 
income classes. Table 5 • 8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expenditure on food to 
total expenditure. 


Table 5-8 


Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by percentage 

exjienditure on food 





Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

jA 



ture on food to total 
expenditure 

<5 6 <10 

10 <15 

16 <20 20 < 26 25 <36 36 <60 60 <66 

65 and 
above 

Air ' 

1 

2 3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 . . 

.. 3-63 

2-66 

23-47 

13-36 

27-31 

31-64 

60-73 

60-86 

23-36 

4fi— <60 .. 

.. 18-75 

7-62 

1-11 

17-08 

14-30 

16-88 

2-70 

11-16 

9-88 

50— <65 .. 

. . > . 

22-85 

12-46 

6-27 

14-02 

9-00 

10-06 

4-29 

12*21 

56— <60 .. 

.. 48-74 

6-75 

7-77 

24-08 

14-36 

20-72 


6-12 

13-89 

00— <65 .. 

.. 3-66 

20-06 

19-97 

14-65 

18-75 

9-20 

14-18 

9-60 

16-00 

66 — < 70 ■ • • • 

.. 18-17 

17-21 

12-22 

17-97 

3-48 

, , 

7-74 


11-21 

70 and above 

.. 7-06 

23-06 

23-01 

5-69 

7-18 

12-57 

3-69 


13-45 

Total 

.. 100-00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Percentage of families 

to total 

. . 6-44 

19-82 

21-63 

lS-04 

14-27 

8*22 

8-72 

5-26 

100-00 
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It will be seen that the percentage of families having significantly lower 
percentage expenditure on food was generally high in higher per capita income 
classes. Similarly, the percentage of the families recording appreciably higher 
percentage expenditure on food generally decline in the case of high per capita 
income classes. 

5*62 Analysis hy family size — ^While analysing the percentage expenditure 
on footl vis-a-vis the family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly 
speaking, large size families contain comparatively more earning members 
resulting in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relationship 
and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain percentage ex- 
penditure on food by size will be subject to the effects of variations in both 
family size and income. Subject to this, table 6*9 gives the percentage dis- 
tribution of families in each family size class by percentage expenditure on food 
to total expenditure. 


Table 5-9 


Percentage dislribudon of families in each family size class hy percentage 

expenditure on food 


Percent ago expenditure on 
food to total expenditiiro 


Number 

of 

families 

(uncsti- 

mated) 



Family size 

-JL- 




f 

1 2 and 3 4 and 5 6 

and 7 

Above 7 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 45 . . . 


47 

69*22 

24- 13 

19-09 

19-63 

3-16 

23-36 

46— <50 .. 


25 

6-69 

7-26 

11-27 

9-80 

11-87 

9-88 

60— <55 .. 


20 

6-25 

10-72 

13-18 

16-54 

9-16 

12-21 

65— <60 .. 


31 

2- 16 

31-79 

13-32 

10-42 

15-40 

13-89 

60 — <65 • ■ . . 


40 

8-83 

6-62 

19-60 

23-67 

9-88 

16-00 

65— <70 .. 


33 

5*42 

4-99 

8- 12 

7-24 

31-51 

11-21 

70 and above 


33 

1-53 

14-49 

15-42 

12-70 

18-99 

13-45 

Total 


239 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution 
families . . 

of 

. . 

12-47 

12-89 

30-22 

27 07 

17-35 

100-00 

Number of families (unesti- 
mated) . . 

•• 

26 

28 

69 

65 

51 

239 


About 69 per cent, of the single-member families spent less than 45 per 
cent, of the total consumption expenditure on food and only about 7 per cent, 
of such families spent 65 per cent, or more on food. As against this, only about 
19 per cent, and 20 per cent, of the families, containing 4 and 5 and 6 and 7 
members respectively spend less than 46 per cent, on food; similarly 24 per cent, 
and 20 per cent, of corresponding families spent 65 per cent, or more on food. 
The influence of the size of the family is expected to be felt more markedly in 
case of end classes of percentage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 46 
and 70 or more which are appreciably lower or higher than the over-all average 
percentage expenditure on food. 
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5*7 Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the selected 
sub-groups of consTuuption items or non-cousumption outgo or capital outlay, 
often reveal a great deal about the expenditure habits of the population groups. 
Such figures by size of families are given in table 5- 10. 

Table 5 ‘10 


Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups by family size 


Item 



Family size 

K. 



1 Report- 
ing 

families 

(uncsti- 

matod) 

One 

'Iwo 

or 

three 

Pour 

or 

five 

Six 

or 

seven 

Above 

seven 

All sizes 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Tropared meals and refresh- 

ments . . 

92-21 

54-12 

84-52 

71-91 

61 - 05 

74-60 

175 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

15-15 

39-44 

75-36 

73-90 

59-46 

60-07 

140 

Pan, supari * . . 

:u-62 

31-01 

66-62 

47-46 

49-98 

49-59 

118 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

66-77 

86-47 

84-38 

82-13 

96-18 

83 -S9 

209 

Alcoholic beverages 

4-49 

12-36 

13-16 

14-07 

15-38 

12-61 

30 

Puniilurc and furnishings 

1-89 


3-43 

5-52 

0-07 

2-88 

9 

Household services 

41-87 

62-42 

63-60 

59-00 

26-93 

53-13 

122 

Medical care 

45-78 

60-15 

62-95 

50-45 

46-07 

52-85 

111 

l^rsonal care 

100 00 

100-00 

98-27 

100-00 

98-64 

99-24 

238 

Education and reading 

C-25 

10-12 

24-43 

50-81 

40-67 

30-27 

77 

Recreation and amusement . . 

55-47 

43-89 

67-67 

46-70 

38-53 

49-33 

113 

Transport and communication 

85-88 

82 01 

78-98 

73-14 

78-76 

78-61 

173 

Remittances to dependants . . 

48-55 

3-99 

6-12 

5-04 

5-37 

10-71 

25 

Savings and investments 

81-39 

90-70 

76-00 

76-37 

97-26 

82-36 

197 

Debts repaid 

13-20 

36-25 

34-91 

33-14 

53-40 

34-98 

75 


About 75 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared meals 
and refreshments. About 60 percent, of the families reported expenditure on 
non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. Addiction to tobacco and 
tobacco products and to pan-supari was wide-spread as about 84 per cent of 
the families reported expenditure on the former and about 50 per cent, on the 
latter, the percentage remaining fairly steady in all size classes. Only 13 per 
cent, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages. Furniture 
and furnishings did not seem’ to be very popular objects of expenditure but 
a significant percentage of the families in all size classes reported expenditure 
on household services which most often consisted of employment ol sweepers. 
Expenditure on medical care was reported by about 53 per cent, of the families 
and on personal care by almost all families, the percentage remaining fairly 
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tody in all size classes. The percentages of families reporting expenditure 
on education and reading went up rapidly with the increase in the size of t he 
family up to six or seven size class and thereafter showed a downward trend, 
the over-all percentage being about 30 per cent. About 49 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on recreation and amusement, the percentage 
remaining more or less steady in all size classes. The use of means of transport 
and communication was quite widespread as about 79 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on these, the percentage (about 86 per cent.) 
among single-member families being the highest. 

The percentage of families reporting expenditure on remittances to de- 
pendants was about 11 and the percentage was highest (about 49 per cent.) 
in case of single-member families. In other size classes the percentage varied 
from 3 to 6. About 82 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount and the percentage was more or less steady in all size classes. 
About 36 per cent, of the families were making repayment of debts. 



CHAPTER 6 

Food Consxjmption And Nutrition 

6*1 Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. De- 
tailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink and tobacco 
(excluding “prepared meals and refreshments” for which it was not possible to 
obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the sampled families. The quan- 
tities of various items consumed, on an average, per family per month by items 
are presented in table 6*1. 


Table 6*1 


Average quantity consumed per family hy item 



Item 


Standard 

unit 

(quantity) 

Number 
of families 
reporting 
(unestima^)"* 

Average 
quantity 
consumed per 
family 


1 


2 

3 

4 


Food, Bivsbaqes^ etc. 






Cereah ani products 





Rice 



kg. 

94 

1-20 

Wheat 




207 

35-56 

Wheat atta 



j* 

9 

0-31 

Jowar . . 



>♦ 

5 

0-12 

Bajra 



»» 

27 

1-74 

Bajra atta 



„ 

2 

0-66 

Maize 



•> 


0-05 

Maize atta 




J 

0-11 

Barley 



,, 

134 

23 07 

Barley atta 




7 

0-84 

Gram 



>» 

83 

3-98 

Gram atta 



»* 

14 

013 

Maida . . 




6 

003 

Suji, rawa 



99 

30 

019 

Sewai . . 



99 

1 

. . 

Bread . . 



99 

8 

0-01 

Biscuit . . 



99 

3 

001 

Other wheat products 


99 

2 

0 10 

Other cereals 

.. 


9f 

2 

0-32 


PuUt» and prodiuda 





Arhar 



kg- 

64 

0-27 

Gram 



99 

163 

2-40 

Moong . . 



99 

192 

1-05 

Masur . . 




112 

0-52 

Urd 



>• 

132 

0-53 

Khesari 




2 

0-01 

Pea 



99 

5 

0-02 

Other pulses 




27 

0-20 

Pulse products 

• « • • • • 


99 

6 

0-03 


*The figures in column 3 relate to those families only which had reported figures on quant- 
ties of various items consumed. 
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Table G-\~coiitd. 


Oil seeds, oils and fats 

Mustard oil 
Gingclly oil 
Vanaspati 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 
Pork 
l<Yesh fish 
Kggs-hen . . 

Milk and products 

Milk-cow 

Milk-buffalo 

Curd 

Lassi 

(yhanna 

Ghee-cow 

Ghce-buffalo 

(jondoriaed mil . . 

Other milk and products . . 

Condiments and spices 

Salt 

Tunnoric 
Chillies-grccn 
Chilli cs-dry 
Tamarind 
Onion . . 

Garlic . . 

Coriander 
Ginger . . 

Pepper . . 

Mcthi . * 

Saffaron 

Mustard 

Jira 

Cloves . . 

Elaichi 
Mixed spices 

Other spices and condiments 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 

Muli, turnip, radish 
Carrot, beet 
Arum . . 

Other root vegetables 
Hrinjal . . 

(^aulillower 

Cabbage 

Ladies linger 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Pumpkin 

Gourd . . 

Karcla . . 

Bean 

Pea 

Other non-leafy vegetables 
Palak .. 

Methi 

Other leafy vegetables 
Pickles and preservatives , . 

Other vegetable products . . 


2 

3 

4 

kg. 

28 

0-21 

»> 

198 

1-38 


74 

0*59 

kg. 

111 

1*26 

*9 

1 

0*01 

99 

4 

0*03 

no. 

4 

0*20 

I. 

74 

5*59 

i. 

134 

5*99 

kg. 

87 

0-71 

99 

2 

0*02 

99 

. . 

. . 

99 

31 

0-21 

99 

134 

0*86 

99 

1 

. . 

99 

10 

1*57 

kg. 

233 

3*23 

g. 

231 

208*43 

99 

60 

208*08 

99 

227 

567*79 

99 

9 

11*55 

kg. 

199 

2*58 

g 

185 

254*74 

>1 

214 

239*92 

99 

23 

18*31 

99 

4 

0*58 

99 

14 

22*04 

99 

1 

• , 

99 

1 

0*12 

99 

164 

64*50 

99 

3 

0*12 

99 

8 

0*58 

99 

126 

29*16 

99 

20 

3*15 

kg. 

226 

2*58 

99 

58 

2*34 

99 

20 

0*23 

99 

34 

0*13 

99 

6 

0*02 

99 

176 

1*08 

99 

95 

200 

99 

8 

0*14 

99 

70 

0*35 

99 

104 

0*80 

99 

23 

0*35 

99 

44 

0*34 

99 

45 

0*26 

99 

61 

0*38 

99 

58 

0*30 

99 

28 

0*22 

99 

36 

0*67 

99 

135 

1*46 

99 

8 

0*06 

99 

5 

0*07 

99 

4 

0*01 

99 

2 

0-03 




Table Q'l—emtd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Fruits and products 

Banana plantain 


no. 

67 

9-61 

Orange 


» 

38 

2-45 

Lemon . . 


»* 

14 

3*41 

Mango 



29 

6-55 

Water melon 


«» 

5 

0 03 

Coconut 



22 

O' 2!) 

Papaya .. 


>* 

13 

0-19 

('aalicwnut 

• • 

kg* 

1 

001 

Apple 


9> 

1 

. . 

Kharbooza 


»» 

21 

0-25 

Dried fruits 


it 

6 

003 

Other fruits 


9t 

26 

0-17 

Jams and jellies . . , 

Other fruit products 

• • 

ft 

1 

. . 

• • 

ff 

13 

010 

tingar, honey and related products 

Sugar crystal 


kg* 

209 

2-57 

Sugar deahi (kliandsari) 

, • 

ff 

16 

0- 10 

(iur 



139 

1*69 

Honey . . 

. . 

ft 

2 

001 

Sugar candy (mishri) 

•• 

ft 

2 

* • 

Pnn, snpari 

Pan-leaf 


no. 

38 

24 08 

Ban-finished 


ft 

87 

1004 

Snpari . . 


g* 

37 

34*52 

Liiiio 



22 

23-79 

Katha . . 


>* 

37 

1901 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi . . . . • • 

• • 

no. 

172 

402-75 

Cigarettes 

. , 

ff 

22 

20*80 

Zarda, kimam, surti 

. . 

g- 

18 

14*58 

(’hewing tobacco 

. . 

ft 

5 

4-78 

Smoking tobacco 

. . 

»» 

10 

18-20 

Leaf tobacco 

. . 

ft 

1 

0-47 

Hukka tobacco-prepared 

. . 

ft 

23 

04-03 

Snuff 


ff 

1 

• * 

Alcoholic beverages and intoxicants 

Toddy, neera 

.. 

pint 

2 

0*01 

Country liqour . . 

. . 

ft 

23 

0 * 22 
1*40 

ifiiang 

. . 

g* 

3 

1 

Opium 

• • 

ft 

* * 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea-leaf 


kg* 

132 

0*12 

Ice 



6 

0-05 

Squashes and syrups 

. • 

ff 

4 

3 

0-03 

Others .. 

• • 

ff 



g.=gram, kg.=kilogram, no.=namber, l,=litre 
St B(D)DofLB— 5 
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The average quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an avonifre 
by a working class family i)er moiitli was (18-43 kg. Of this, the major porfioi 
(35-87 kg.) was accounted for by wheat and wheat atta. The average ska o 
Ihc hiniily in terms of adult consumption units was 4- 12 and hence the quantib 
of cereals consumed per adult per day worked out to about 0-55 kg. Besidt', 
68-43 kg. of cereals and products, the average family consumed 5-12 kg. o 
pulses and products, 11-58 1. of milk and 3-37 kg. of milk products, 2-18 kg. o 
oils and fats, 1 - 30 kg. of meat, fish and eggs (excluding eggs for which quantit} 
figures in weights were not available,), 7‘44 kg. of condiments and spices, 13-82 kg 
of vegetables and products and 4 • 37 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from thi; 
there was .some consumption of frixits and products but this could not b» 
reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative dat£ 
could not be collected. The above is a broad picture of quantities of food- 
stuffs consumed on an average by a family of industrial workers in Jaipur. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable con 
sumption of pan, bidi and cigarette, hukka tobacco, zarda and tea-leaf was 
recorded, 

6-2 Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Tle-soarch Laboratories, Grovernment ol 
India, an evaluation of the nutritive* contents of the food-stulTs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family in Jaipur was attempted on the basis 
of data presented in table 6-1 keeping in view the age-sex composition of an 
average family. In the analysis, the folhming assumptions wore madfx while 
calculating the nutritive requirements of the various age-groups: 

1. The calorie requirement for tin; age-group below 5 years was assuiued to 
be 1,150 per child per day and f(jr the group between 5 -14 years at 2,000. The 
male mamial workers were assumed to be moderately active and requiring 
2,800 calories per day. They were mainly factory workers. Most of their occu- 
pations would require less than 5 cal/kg/hour and a good number even 
less than 3. All women falling in the age group of 15-54 years were assumed to 
rec|uire 2,300 calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation. All 
other persons were assumed to lead a setlentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. protein per 
day and children between 5-14, years 63 g. Adult men required 55 g. protein 
per day while adult women were assumed to require 45 g. protein. Of the 
women between 15 — 54 years, one-third were assumed to bo pregnant or nursing 
and their protein requirements were calculated at 100 g, per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of childnm up to 15 years were assumed to be 
1-2.5 g. per day and pregnant or nursing women were assume! to require 
1-75 g. calcium per day. The calcium re<piiremont of the rest was assumed to 
be 1*00 g, 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to be 
30 mg. while for the rest, it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

6. The vitamin requirement was calculatotl at 0-5 mg per 1,000 
calories. 
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6. No authentic data on nutrient contents of meals taken in restaurants 
cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it ha.s been calculated, while planning 
low cost menus, that Re. 0-75 worth meal may provide 2,500 calories and 
65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for the commercial cater- 
ing establishments it has been assumed that lie. I '00 worth of meal will provide 
about 2,500 calorics and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with 
regard to other nutrients. 

The following table gives < ho nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family as well as the quantity riicommonded for 
consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in terms of the different 
nutrients. 

Table 6*2 


Tlie nutritive value of food-stuffs consumed hy an avenuje workiny class family 


Nutrients ' 



Quantity eoiisuiucd 
per family per day 

Quantity recommen- 
ded 

1 



2 

3 

Calories 



11,427 

11,040 

Protein 



357 g. 

291 g. 

Fat 



218 g. 

Calcium . . 



2*7 g. 

6*0 g. 

Iron 



186 mg. 

109 mg. 

Vitamin A 



10,007 i.u. 

18,025 i.u. 

Vitamin 



8-0 mg. 

5*5 mg. 

Vitamin C 



196 mg. 

258 mg. 

Nicotinic acid 



70 mg. 

. . 

Riboflavin 

•• 

•• 

. . 4 • C mg. 



From the above it would appear that while the over-all nutritive value of 
the diet was fair, there was room for improvement. Increased intake of green 
vegetables, fruits and intake of at least skimmed milk specially by the children, 
pregnant or nursing women would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect 
of calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. 


— grani, rag. ainilligriim, i.u. — intornational unit. 


M/B(D)91DofI-B-5(s) 






CHAPTER 7 
Budgrtary Position 


7 • 1 Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts a7id disbursements. 
It may be n^called here that disbursements include money expenditure for 
current living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities and 
receipts include money income (and imputed money value of items consumed 
without money outlay) and funds which are obtained through decreasing assets 
or increasing liabilities. Theoretically the two sides of (he balance sheet should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. Tn practice, however, data on receipts 
and disbursements collected in the course of fiimily living surveys seldom show 
such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the two which 
may be called the balancing difference'.. The reasojis for the gap arc sever, il. 
Data are collected from the sampled fixmilies for one whole month 
generally in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from 
families so as to get a perfect account of the reccii)ts and disbursements. Many 
factors such as recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberat(; (•ojiceabiieut or dis- 
tortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part of infonnents 
etc., conu! into play in the process of collection of data.. Then in ;he present 
survey the value of consumption of articles of food, drink, tobacco and luel and 
light were taken on the disbursement side ajul not the purchase, v.iliie. Net 
income from ‘'family members enterprise account” could only be. appioxiniate 
because of difficulties of accounting. On ar^count of all these factors, an exact 
balance between average receipts and disbursements jrer family cannot be ex- 
pected in the data. Table 7 • 1 gives the average receipts and disbnrstnnents by 
monthly family income classes and also the net balancing (.liffeiaMice betw(!en the 
two. 

Tablk 7-1 


Avenuje receipt, disbursements ami balancimj difference by family income 

cbisses 


Monthly f.imily iuiiome class 

(ks.) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

Average 
receipts per 
family per 
month 
(Rs.) 

Average dis- 
bursements 
per family 
per imint h 
(Rs.) 

Nc‘t balancing 
difference (-f) 
or (-- ) (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 

. 




30 to less than 60 . . 

12-20 

77-36 

78 -so 

—1-50 

60 to h'ss tlian 00 . . 

. 35 • 61 

142-06 

J38 01 

f 4-35 

00 to less than J 20 

22-60 

147-56 

148 -SO 

—1 -24 

120 to less than MO 

14-07 

20S-25 

i07-75 

1 0-50 

150 to less than 210 

11-07 

220-54 

226 -74 

-I 2 -80 

210 and above 

4-33 

207-34 

2».-)-48 

' 4-1*86 

Total 

100-00 

161-45 

15!) -73 

1 1*72 
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Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was Es. 1*72 or 
1*07 per cent, of the total receipts. Except for the income classes, ‘Rs. 30 to 
less than Rs. 60’ and ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’, the net balancing difference 
was positive, i.e., receipts were more than disbursements. 

7*2 Budgetary position by family iwome 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be kept 
in view in studying the relationship between current money income and money 
expenditure for current living i.e., the budgetary position of the families. The 
term “current money income” has been taken to include income from paid 
employment, self-employment and other income such as that from rent from 
land and hous(is, pension, cash assistance, gifts, conccssiojis, iiitercst and di- 
vidends, chajice games ajid lotteries, while “money expenditure for current 
living” has been taken to include all items of consumption expenditure and dis- 
bursements on account of remittances to dependants and tax(>s, interest on 
loans and litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, these 
terms will be 'referred to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary 
position for groups of families at successive income levels measure the chang- 
ing relationship between income and expenditure along the uicome scale and 
brings to light the pr(!valencc of spending financed through deficit or the 
extent of surplus. Such data arc presented in table 7-2. 

Taule 7*2 

Biolyebay position by family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Us.) 


Item 

CIO 30— 

<(i0 

00 -- 
<1)0 

!)0— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 210 

<210 and 
a 1)0 VC 

“ 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

Average monthly 

income per family 
(Us.) 

51 -au 

13 

102*33 

132-52 

174-34 270-85 

105-42 

Average monthly 

e.Kpcnditurc jier 

family (Us.). 

75-02 

107-73 

134-51 

182-07 

190-08 247-24 

135-30 

Monthly balance 

Poreentage of families 
recording surplus* 
to total families. 

3-77 

()-23 

6-50 

5*30 

4*02 2*73 

28*64 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording deficit 
to total families. 

8*43 

20*41 

16*10 

8-77 

7-05 1-CO 

71-30 

Average surplus( -(-) 
or deficit ( — ) per 
family (Us.). 

.. —23-72 

—34-02 

— 32* is —49*0*5 " 

-10-34 +23*01 

-29-94 


Of the total families surveyed, 71*36 per cent, had deficit budgets while the 
remaining 28*64 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. The proportion of 
families having surplus balances varied from 17*5 per cent, in the income class 
,Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ to 63* 1 per cent, in the highest income class. 


* Zero balaaoe is coi^sidorod as surplus. 
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7 '3 Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of the families by certain family 
types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 

Table 7*3 

Budgetary position by family composition 

(In Rupees) 


Fiiiiiily coiuposition (in terms of adults, children) 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1) lO 11 12 


Percentage of fami- 5*47 0*46 1*96 1*47 0*92 3*70 .. 1*66 3*78 9-22 28*64 

lies recording 
surplus * to total 
families 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording de- 
ficit to total 

families .. 7*00 .. 3 01 5*36 7-55 7*37 0*60 1 *79 15*52 23* 13 71 *36 

Average amount : 
surplus ( I ) 
or delicit ( — ) 

(ils.) per family 
over all fixmilies 

together .. (-) { h) (-) {-) (-) (-) (-) (-) (-) ( -) (-) 

I- 15 n-.-n -it SO l() «2 75-82 23-37 15-31 14-28 30-18 3(i-(il 29-04 

Taking the surplus or deficit position of all familujs, all the fixmilies ex- 
cepting families consisting of I adult ajid children (one or more) had, on 
an average, deficit budgets only. The deficit was comparatively less in the case 
of single member-families and more in case of families having 2 adults and 2 
children. 


Zero balance is considered as surplus. 





PART 11 (LEVEL OF LIVINO) 

CHAPTER 8 
Level of Living 
8*1 Concept of level of livhuj 

111 Part I, data have heen presented mainly on the economic and material 
aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Jaipur, 'fhe concept of 
level of living, however, docs not merely end with the sat isfaction of material 
wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ and ‘nou-matcriar wants. It expresses 
in a large measure, a state of mind as a r<*sult of participation in iioii-matevial 
aspects of life as 'well as the level of con.sumption of material goods and services. 
8o far as consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of hving refers 
to the quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The 
actual composition of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes 
and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative, prices pre- 
valent in the market to which he/it has acce.ss. The non-material elements 
entering into the concept of the level of living cover tin; whole field of desires 
and values for which a man may care-desires for particular types of food, drink, 
housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, cultural and recireational facilities; 
for o])poTtunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards 
against the risks of illness, un»*m])loynn‘ntand old ago, etc. These non-material 
as])ects in their turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy an<l i^Iimate 
and .several other factoi’s which naturally ditb'r from society to society and in- 
dividual to individual. A st udy of the non-material aspects of level of living 
can, therefore, most meaningfully be. made: for a (!ompact group of population 
living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad coiu^ept of the 1<‘.V(*1 of living as discussed al)oVi‘, an 
uttcmjd; was made to colh'ct information on certain additional ittuns (consi- 
dered significant for t he study of t he concept for th(! working ela.ss ])opulation 
in India. This was a first atttnnpt of its kind in this country and hence it was 
made on a limited .scale. The information on the additional items was collec- 
ted in a separate schedule (Schixlulc ‘B’) from an independent smaller .sample 
of families. The additional a.spects of level of living covered were ; — 

(а) Sickness; 

(б) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and .social 
security; 

{d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housuig conditions and situation of the house in the context of 
social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; 

{g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable articlas. 
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8*2 Scope of Schedule 'B' 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects of 
living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected so as to 
enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, satisfaction of 
cultural wants, participation in community activities, enjoyment of social rights, 
etc. The object was not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of level 
of living but also to get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the families 
lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For 
example, under the head ‘Sickness’, information was obtained on how the fami- 
lies were alfceted when there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under 
‘Education’ information was collected not only about levels of literacy but also 
about interests of families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties 
in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade imion- 
ism and social security’, details were collected about the extent to which the 
workers were in a position to enjoy their rights and privileges accruing 
to them from their employment. Under other heads also an attempt was made 
to collect information on both quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

The data wore collected by the Interview Method from the members of 
the sampknl families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at great 
length into the replk'S given before inserting them in the schedule. It has to bo 
recognised, however, that in a survey of this tyjje, particularly when this part 
of th(5 survey was the first of its kind in India, a large element of non-sampling 
error c.f/.. Investigator and uifonnant bias arising out of interview and response 
is bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information rela- 
ting to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements in Chapter 

11 and conditions of work-places, welfare amenities provided to workers and 
awareness of provisions of Labour Laws on the psxrt of the workers in Chapter 

12 is based on the opinions of different Field Investigators and/or the sampled 
workers. As such, the information relating to these aspects is of sulq'ec- 
tive nature and this could at best be considered to give only a broad 
picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively small sample (60 fami- 
lies), are also subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have to bo 
carefully borne in mind while going through the analysis presented in this part 
of the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, unestimated dis- 
tributions, i.e., distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented 
without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



CHAPTER 9 

Educational iNTisREsts 


9 • 1 Gcimnl alvcalnm 

Data were collected on educational interests of tlio members of the sampled 
working class families who were aged 5 years and aljovc. T’able 9'1 shows the 
distribution of members receiving and no) receiving education by family income 
classesi Table 9-2 shows distribution of members not receiving education, 
separately for children (5—14 years) and others, by reasons and income classc l 


Table 9*1 

Dislrilmti(,uk of 'persona {(ujed 5 years aid above) by iihconic and alucMioiml 

sUm'lard 


Item 

Monthly family iiieonu' class (Ks.) 

A. 


<00 

(50 <120 

120 and alaive 

- 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual niimhcr of persons in 
sampled families (aged 5 
years and above) 

24 

127 

127 

27S 

Percentage to bdal 

8 '04 

45-08 

15 -OS 

100-00 

(A) All Persons 





I’crccntago receiving education 

20-83 

22-05 

23-02 

22-00 

Percentage not receiving edu- 
cation 

70-17 

77-05 

70-38 

77-34 

Tola) 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

(15) Children 





Percentage receiving edu< a lion 

42-8(5 

50*41 

72-22 

02-20 

Percentage nob receiving edu- 
cation 

14 

43-50 

27-78 

37-80 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

All persons receiving 
education 

Percentage receiving educa- 
tion in primary schools . . 


32-14 

56-07 

41-27 

Percentage receiving educa- 
tion in secondary schools . . 

40-00 

35-72 

13-33 

25-40 

Percentage receiving educa- 
tion in other educational 
institutiona 

00-00 

32-14 

30-00 

33-33 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 9*2 

PerceMage distribution of persons — children and others — mt receiving edu- 
cation> by reasons and family income 


Reasons for not Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

receiving education r ■ .. .. ... - -a 

<00 60<120 120 and All 

above 



f ^ , ^ 

Children Others Children 

‘ ^ 

Others 

r- ^ » 

Children Others 

r- \ 

Children Others 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

. . 

(5*10 

30-00 

1*14 

9-68 

3-26 

Finn iu*ial diffieulties 

.. 4(v()7 58-82 

45*12 

20-00 

48-28 

38-71 

46-74 

Lack of facilities 

.. .'):i-.33 17-65 

36-58 

. . 

37*94 

9*68 

38*59 

Domeslic difficulties 

. . 

3*06 

20-00 

-6-90 

6*45 

4-89 

Attending to family 
enterprise. 

.. 

1*22 

-- 

1*14 


1-09 

Lack of interest 

. . 

1*22 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-.54 

Others 

100 00 .. 23*53 

0*10 

30-00 

4-60 

35*48 

4-89 

Total 

100-00 100-00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family mcm])ers aged 5 years and above, about 23 per cent, 
were receiving c<luoation and tlui rest were not receiving education. Tlio pro- 
portion of the Tuoinbers receiving education was comparatively largo in the 
iiigher income classes. The percentage of children of 5 to 14 years of age rece- 
iving education was G2 which showed that the families were keen on educating 
their children. Of the total members receiving education, 41 per cent, were 
studying in primary schools, 25 per cent, in secondary schools and the rest 
wore receiving education through other iixstitutions e.g., colleges, universities, 
technical institutions, literary centres, etc. The main reasons for children not 
receiving education were reported to be financial difficulties, lack of fixcilities 
and domestic difficulties while for adult meml)ers the main reasons were reported 
to be financial difficultie-i and lack of facilities. 



CHAPTEU 10 
Sickness and Treatment 


10*1 Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the purpose 
of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to throw some broad 
light on how the working class families, wore affected by the incidence of sick- 
ness. No ligi'd definition of sickness W'as, therefore, attempted and the infor- 
mants were asked to report all cases which they considered as sickness. Thus, 
oven if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache, were reported, they were taken in- 
to account. In rcispcct of each member of the family, information was collected 
on each case of sickness during the reference period of 60 days preceding the 
date of survey of the family. For each case of sickness, details were sought on 
the type of sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and 
sources from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration 
of sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and the date of termi- 
nation of the sickness during the reference period only wore taken into con- 
sideration. 

The broad types of suikness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were re- 
corded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants themselves 
because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no attempt at diag- 
nosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a particular case, the main 
disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied persons, information was also 
collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10*2 Treatment and ccnsequences of sickness 

Table 10-1 shows the percentage distribution of eases of sickness during 
the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, type of treatment, and 
source of assistance. In all, there were 25 cases of sickness reportexl among 
333 members of the sampled families. Information on con.sequences of sickness 
was collected only for the gainfully occupied members of families. 

Table 10*1 


Distribution of cases of sickness by type, duration, type of treatment, source 
of assistance received and consequences 



Percent- 


Percent- 

(o) Type of sickness 

age of 

(h) Duration (during the 

age of 

cases 

reference period) 

oases 

Dysentery, diarrhoea and 

stomach 

Below 7 days 

20-00 

trouble 

16-00 

7 days to below 15 days 

16-00 

Fever 

36-00 

15 da^^s to below 30 days 

20-00 

Respiratory diseases . . 

4-00 

30 days to below 60 days 

20 00 

Cough and cold 

Other diseases 

8-00 

36-00 

60 days 

24-00 

Total 

.. 100-00 

Total 

. . 100-00 
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Table 10*1 — cmM. 


('■) ' o/ treatment 

Percent- 
age of 
cases 

(c/) Source of assistandee received 

Percent- 
age of 
cases 

Self- treatment 

Ayurvedic treatment . . 
Allopathic treatment . . 

*. 1200 
2800 
60-00 

Not reporting 

No assistance received » . 

Employers . . 

Others 

400 

92-00 

4-66 

Total 

.. 100-00 

Total 

100-00 

(f!) (JfHi.'^rquence {for yainfully occupied members 

of families) 

Per cent* 
age of 
eases 

Not reporting 

Work and normal diet stopped 
Only work stopped . . 

Only luirinal diet stopped 

None stopped 

•• 

* • • • • • 

• • 

100-00 



Total 

100-00 


Fovor Wii-t t]io main sickncsn repoi-+ed. The distribution of cases by 
duration of sickness showed that in 36 per cent of tlneoases, sickness lasted for 
less tlian 15 days. In GO per cent, of the cases of sickness, allopathic treat- 
ment was taken. In 12 per cent, of the cases there was sclf-tr(!atraent. In 92 per 
cent, of the cases no financial assistance for treatment was received. Taking 
the cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of the families, 
in cent, per cent, of the cases the sickness resulted in stoppage of work. The 
average duration of such stoppage was about 6 days. 




CHAPTER 11 
Housing Conditions 


11*1 Introductory 

Detailed data about the oondition of housiug connected witli the dwelling, 
moss, hotel or Kjsidoiitial house of the sampled working class families were 
collected under this head. Information was also collected about the condition 
of the building in which the dwelling was located, about rooms and verandah 
of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen and latiine and about the 
location of the dwelling. 

11 • 2 Condition of fmilding 

Table 11*1 shows the general (diaracteri sties of the buihUng, sucli as 
type of building, ownershi]) or type of lamllord, type of structure, condition 
of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11- 1 


Distribution of families by general chtraeteristtes of the bulhllng in. which 

dwellings were located 



Percent- 


Pc*reen(- 

{a) Type of JiuHding 

age of 

(h) Owner^hij) Of type of landlord 

age of 

families 


families 

Chawl«/bust.oes 

28*33 

Not reporting 

1*67 

Flats 

0*07 

Employers . , 

6*67 

Indoporulcnt buildings 

53*33 

8elf 

4.') -0.3 

OthcTS 

' 11*57 

Pnvat(‘ 

4o-tM> 



Public bodies 

1 -(iO 

Total 

100*00 

Total 

100*00 

(c) Type of structure 


(d) Condition of repairs 


Permanent knteha 

43*33 

Good 

35 00 

Permanent imcca 

43*33 

Moderat ely good 

50*50 

Temporary kutcha 

0*67 

Bad 

15*00 

Temporary piiooa 

5*00 



Others 

1*67 



Total 

100*00 

Total 

100*00 

(e) Sewcufe arrangements 


(/) Ventilation arrangements 


Satisfactory 

40*00 

Not reporting ■" 

1*67 

Moderately satisfactory 

38*33 

Good 

38*33 

Unsatisfactory 

21*67 

Bad 

30*00 


Tolerable 

30*00 

Total 

.. 100*00 

Total 

100*00 


About 28 per cent, of the sampled families were living in chawls/bustees, 
about 7 per cent, in flats, about 63 per cent, in independent buildings and the 
rest had other modes of accommodation. Some 46 per cent' of the families 
were living in private buildings and an equal percentage of families in self-owned 
buildings. About 7 per cent, of families were living in buildings provided 
by the employers and about 2 per cent, in those provided by public bodies. 
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Tho structuro of the building was pucca, i.e,, with walls built of cement, bricks, 
ooner<«<.(! or stone, in about 48 per cent, of the cases and in about 50 per cent, 
of tlic cases, families were living in kutcha buildings. 

11‘3 Comlilion of dwellitu/ 

Table 11*2 gives tho condition of dwellings occupied by tho samided 
families, such as number of living rooms provision of kitchen, store, batl) and 
verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision and type of latrine, 
etc. For the purpose of tho siirvey, a living room was defined as one which 
would exclude kitclien, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed in the 
dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one source was being used, 
tlie one used most was taken into consideration. 

Table 11*2 


Distrilmtion of dwellings hy various characteristics 


Percent- 


Percent- 

(a) Number of living rooms in 

age of 

(h) Lighting type 

age of 

dwelling dwellings 


dwellings 

One 

41-67 

Not reporting 

3*33 

Two 

30-00 

Electricity . . 

18*33 

Three 

15 00 

Kerosene 

78*34 

More than three 

13*33 



Total 

100*00 

Total 

.. 100*00 

(c) Provision of kitchen 


(d) Ntimber of stores 


Kitchen provided 

50*00 

No store 

88*33 

Where not provided using 


One 

11*67 

(i) Room in common use with 




other families . . 

6*00 



(ii) Part, of living room 
{Hi) Covered or uncovered 

30*00 



verandah 

6-60 



(tv) No specific part of the 




house 

1*67 



(v) No information 

(vi) Not reporting . . 

0*67 



Total 

100*00 

Total 

.. 100*00 

(e) Provision of bathroom 


(/) Provision of covered verandah 


No bath provided 

86-67 

Provided 

43*33 

Where provided; 


Not provided 

66*67 

{%) In individual use 

6*67 



(w) In common use 

6*66 



Total 

100-00 

Total 

.. 100*00 

( g) Source of water supply 


(h) Provision of latrine 


Tap provided: 


No latrine 

46*00 

(i) Not known 

1*67 

In individual use 

13*33 

(ii) In dwelling 

6*67 

In common use with other families 41*67 

(Hi) Outside dwelling 

76*66 



Well (with or without hand pump) 

10*00 



Tanka and ponds 

6*00 



Total 

100-00 

Total 

.. 100*00 

(t) Type of latrine 




Not reporting 

Manually cleaned 

800 

92‘00 



Total 

100 00 
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l?roTn tlie above it would bo soon that a maiority of tbo dwell in«'> 
were having at lo^st one living room. In a majority of dwellings there were 
arrangements for tap water supply though outside the dwelling and common 
latrines whicli were being cleaned manually. 

11 *4 Distance of ilwellings from- imjmtnnt j)laces 

" Information wsis also collected about the important places usually visited 
by workers and their families and the distances of such places from tliQ^dwellings. 
The intention was to find out whether essential needs and ainenities were easily 
available to the workers and their families in near-by jdaces. Table 11 *3 
gives the names of important places and jauxientage distribution of families 
visiting the places by distance of the places from their dwcdlings. 

Table 11*3 


DistribiUion of families visithuj important phees hij distance, oj the places 
' from their dwellimjs 


Particulars of places, 
etc. 

Percent- 
age of 
families 
not 

reporting 

Percent- 
age of 
ffimilies 
not 

visiting 

Percentage of families visiting 
the places by distance 

Total 

t — 

Less than 

1 mile 

1 mile to 
less than 

2 miles 

^ 

2 miles 
and above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work-place of the main 
earner 

1*67 


21-67 

l.'iOO 

01 - GO 

100-00 

Primary school 

. . 

0-07 

66-67 

23-33 

13-33 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

6-67 

20-00 

2.3-33 

20-00 

30-00 

100-00 

Hospital 

l-fi7 

1-66 

6-67 

18-33 

71-67 

100-00 

Play-ground f«)r children 

6-07 

73-33 

10-00 

3-33 

6-67 

100-00 

Cinema house 

3-33 

8-33 

36-67 

i.")-no 

36- 67 

100-00 

Shopping centre -grocery 

1-07 

1-67 

50-00 

23-33 

23-33 

100-00 

Shopping centre- vegetables 

1-67 

• . 

55-00 

28 -.33 

15-00 

100-00 

Kmployment exchange . . 

11-67 

11-66 

1-67 

20-00 

55-00 

100-00 

Railway Station 

13-33 

8-33 

15-00 

6-07 

56-67 

100-00 

Bus stop 

10-00 

If) -00 

40-00 

18-33 

16-67 

100-00 

Post office 

1-07 

•• 

55-00 

18-33 

25-00 

100-00 


In about 22 per cent, of the cases, work-places of the main earners were 
at a distance of less than 1 mile from their dwellings. Other important j)lace8 
of visit by workers or their families such as primary school, cinema, bus stop, 
post office and shopping centres were at a distonce of less than 1 mile in a majority 
of reporting cases. Among the families who had to visit hospitals aird medical 
aid centres, a majority were located at a distance of 2 mUes and above. Kail- 
way station in a majority of cases was at a distance of 2 miles and above. 




CHAPTER 12 

Employment, Working and Service Conditions 
12’ 1 IiUrodvctory 

Infojmation was collostcd in respect of emplo 3 nnent pattern, service con- 
ditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of sncli worker-mem- 
bers in the samjUed working class families as were employed in registered 
factories. In re.gard to employment pattern, employment history of the mem- 
bers employed in registered factories at any time during the preceding one 
year was collected for the 12 months proceeding the date of survey. In view 
of the long reference period, a week was proscribed as the recording unit. It was 
recognised that details of employment history for one full year could not be 
obtained by week to week accounting in view of the difficulties of recall and, 
therefore, only a broad pattern was sought by combining all the periods under 
one particular major head during the preceding year on the basis of information 
furnished by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory rights 
and privileges, information was collected from the informants alone and no 
attempt was made by the Investigators to check up the details by visiting 
the factories, though in cases of doubt or conflicting opinions they had to 
probe in detail. For this purpose only such members of the sampled families 
were covered as were omjdoyed in registered factories on the day preceding 
the date of survey. These included paid apprentices also. 

12 *2 Employ tnenl ixiUern 

Table 12 •! shows the employment pattern of the employee members of 
the sampled families classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’ for a reference 
period of one year. * 

Table 12*1 


Di^trilmtion of man-weeks by employment status 


Employment particulars 

Percentage of man-weeks worked 



Not 

reporting 

Perma- 

nent 

employees 

Other 

employees 

» 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(а) Paid employmtnl 
(i) la factories 

(ii) In other establishments 

(б) Self-employment 

(c) In employment hut not ai work 

(d) Not in employment 
(i) Seeking work 

(ii) Not available for work 

100-00 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

94-54 

6-46 

91-30 

0- 13 

3-98 

1- 03 
3-60 

93-39 

0-05 

4-82 

0- 40 

1- 34 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of employees 

1 

44 

28 

73 
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There was a clear difference in the pattern for permanent and other em- 
ployees. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weeks “Not in 
employment” was nil but not so in the csiso of the latter, who had a lessor quan- 
tiun of paid employment. 

12- 3 Condition of work-places 

Table 12 -2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled families 
(excluding those who were on out-door duties) classified by industry groups, 
about the condition of work-places. 

Table 12 -2 

Percentage distribution of employee members according to opinion expressed 
on condition of work-places by industry groups 


Induslry-groupa 


Condition of work-place 

r"” 

Trans- 

port 

equip- 

ment 

Miscella- 

neous 

manufac- 

turing 

indus- 

tries 

A, 

Genera- 
tion and 
transmis- 
sion of 
electrical 
energy 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Temperature, humidity arid ventilation 

Uncomfortable 

18vl8 

16-67 

29-17 

8-75 

21-92 

Tolerable or comfortable 

81-82 

83-33 

70-83 

91-25 

78-08 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Illumination 

Too dark 



4-17 


1-37 

Too bright 

909 

66-67 

20-83 

9-38 

17-81 

Tolerable or good 

91-91 

33-33 

75-00 

87-50 

79-46 

No particular comment 

•• 

-- 

-- 

3-12 

1-37 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Cleanlines/t 

Dirty 



4-17 

9-38 

5-48 

Fair or good 

100-66 

100-66 

91-67 

90-62 

93-15 

No particular comment 


-- 

4-16 


1-37 

Total 

100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Sitting and standing arrangements 

Uncomfortable 


50-00 

41-67 

28-12 

30-14 

Comfortable 

63-64 

60-00 

54-17 

65-63" 

60-28 

No particular comment 

36-36 

-- 

4-16 

6-25 

9-58 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

11 

6 

24 

32 

73 


M.B{D)9lDolLB--6 
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12*4 Amenities provided 

Eiilovant data collected from eniployeo-membors (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided within 
the compound or premises of the factory and outside are presented in table 
12-3. 


Table 12*3 

Percentage distrihvtio'i of employee-ynemhers acycording to opinion expressed 

on amenities j)Tovi(J.ed 


Item Not Not Provi- Total Among provided (Col. 4) considered 

report- provi- dod 

ting ded Unsatis- Satis- No Total 

factory factory parti- 
cular 
com- 
ment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrines and urinals 


1*37 

98*63 

100*00 

38*89 

58*33 

2*78 

100*00 

Bath 


42*46 

57*54 

100*00 

19*05 

76*19 

4-76 

100*00 

Wash places 


8*22 

91*78 

100*00 

13*43 

82*09 

4*48 

100*00 

Drinking water 


2-74 

97*26 

100*00 

8*45 

91 •5.') 

, , 

100-00 

Rest-shelter 


91*78 

8*22 

100 00 

16*67 

50*00 

33*33 

100*00 

Canteen , . 


26*03 

73*97 

100*00 

33-33 

51*85 

14*82 

100*00 

Reading or recreation 
Co-operative stores 


97*26 

2*74 

100*00 

100*00 



100*00 

and grain shops . . 

, . 

72*60 

27*40 

100*00 

• 5*00 

90*00 

5*00 

100*00 

Technical training . . 
Medical faejililies 


100*00 


100*00 



• • 

• * 

arranged by employers 
Medical facilities 

1*37 

27*40 

71*23 

100*00 

25*00 

67*31 

7*69 

100*00 

arr inged by E.S.L 

9*59 

63*02 

27*39 

100*00 

10*00 

90*00 

* * 

100*00 


12 • 6 SUttukry rif/hts and benefits 

Table 12*4 gives the data collected on awareness of important provisions 
of Labour Laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled working 
class families. 


Table 12*4 

Distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits under Labour Laws 

and awareness thereof 


Percentage of employe- ememljers 
by awareness 

Eights and benefits Not t ^ ^ Total 

reporting Fully Partially Not 

aware aware aware 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 


Factories Act 

Maximum daily hours of work at nor- 
mal wages 

Rate of over-time wages . . 
Entitlement to leave with wages 
Rate of leave with wages 


83*56 

71*23 

49*32 

64*79 


13*70 

20*55 

31*51 

23*29 


2*74 

8*22 

19*17 

21*92 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Table 12 * Ar—aovUd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Payment of Wa^es Act 





Payment of wages at regular intervals 
Maximum interval at which wages 

68-49 

23-29 

8-22 

100-00 

can be paid • 

Imposition of fines, deduction from 

56-17 

27-40 

16-43 

100-00 

wages 

4.5-22 

30-14 

24-64 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

42-47 

23-29 

34-24 

100-00 

Employees' State Insurance Act and 





Scheme 





Benefit for sickness 

28-58 

61-90 

9-52 

100-00 

Benefit for temporary disablement . . 

19-05 

61-90 

19-05 

100-00 

Dependant’s benefit in case of death 

33-33 

38-10 

28-67 

100-00 

Workmen's Compensation Act 





Compensation for temporary disable- 
ment 

Compensation for death due to work 

38-30 

42-55 

19-15 

100-00 

accident . . ' 

27-66 

42-55 

29-79 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

25-53 

34-04 

40-43 

100-00 

Industrial Employment (Standing 





Orders) Act 





Framing of procedures for rocruit- 
i;*. ment, discharge, disciplinary action, 





" etc. 

45-16 

33-87 

20-97 

100-00 

Approval of procedure 

25-81 

32-25 

41-94 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the workers 

29-03 

29-03 

41-94 

100-00 

Industrial Disputes Act 





Lay-off compensation 

37-10 

33-87 

29-03 

100-00 

Rate of lay-off compensation 

19-36 

40-32 

40-32 

1(H) -00 

Notice of retrenchment 

41-94 

29-03 

29-03 

100-00 

Retrenchment compensation 

41-94 

22-58 

35-48 

100-00 


Employees' Provident Funds Act and 
Scheme 


Contribution by employer 

Period after which the employer’s 

2-50 

82-50 

12-50 

2-50 

100-00 

contribution becomes payable 

, , 

47-60 

27-60 

25-00 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 

• - 

60-00 

16-00 

26-00 

100-00 


12*6 Trade union membemJdp 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade 
unions are presented in table 12' 6. For the purpose of the survey, a trade 
imion was defined as any organisation or association of the workers which 
.stood for achievemnt of the workers’ economic demands. Such organisations 
or associations might not necessarily be registered with the Registrar of Trade 
Unions or recognised bj. the employers. For ascertaining the membership 
if any trade union, only the position on the date of survey was taken into 
iccount. 

M/BD91DofLB— 6(a) 
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Table 12 '6 

Distribution employee-members according to membership of trade unions 

and other details 


Itoill 


Percentage of 
employ ee -members 

1 


2 

M> mbtrship 

Not reporting 

•• 

12-33 

No union 

•• 

20-54 

If Union existing 

(tt) Member 

•• 

42-47 

(b) Not a membor 

•• 

24-00 


Total 

100-00 

Sjfbscription paid 



Not reporting or no subscription 

•• 

.. 

Paying regularly 


100-00 

Not paying regularly 


.. 


Total 

100-00 

Jiate of subscription per month 

Not reporting 


.. 

Less than Uc*. 0-25 

. . 

. . 

Tie. 0 *20 to less than Rc. 0*50 

. . 

93-55 

Re. 0*50 and above 

•• 

0-45 


Total 

100-00 


Of the total eniployee-mtsmbers, about 42 per cent, stated to bo the members 
of t rade unions. All of them were paying their subscription regularly. The 
most common rate of subscription was between Re, 0-25 and less than Re. 0*60 
per month. 

12'7 Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of each 
cm])loyce-niember in the particular establishment in which hc/she was employed 
on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service was discontinuous, 
then the total duration was counted from the first employment in the establish- 
ment after ignoring the period of discontinuities. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, a distribution of employee-members according to their length of service 
in the particular establishment in which they were employed on tlio reference 
day is given in table 12-6. 
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Table 12-6 

Percentage distribution of employee- members by industries and 

length of ser vice 




Industry — ^grou pa 

A. 



Length of sorWee 

r 

Transport 

equip- 

incnt 

Miscella- 

neous 

manuhie- 

turing 

indus- 

tries 

Generation 
and 
trans- 
mission of 
electrical 
energy 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Less tlian 1 year 

0 00 


4-17 

0-25 

5-48 

1 year to less than o years 

5 years to less than 10 

45-45 

33-33 

J2-50 

40-02 

31-51 

years . . ' 

10 years to less than 

O-IO 

33-33 

41-07 

25-00.^ 

28-77 

years 

30 • 30 

33-34 

33-33 

25-00 

30-14 

20 years and above 



8-33 

3-13 

4-10 

Total 

t 

100 -(to 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

l(M)-00 

Number of employ (u^s 

11 

0 

‘24 

32 

73 




By and large, the (miploycc- members of the sampled familhis constituted 
a stable labour force. 


12*8 Service comlitions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on sliift-workiugi 
rest-interval, pay-period, paid cjirned leave and social security benefits. 
All this infonnatiou was obtained in rospe(;t of worker-members, including paid 
apprentices, employed in registered factories on the day preceding the date of 
survey. This information was collected from the informants only and not 
from the establishments where they were employed. A person was considered 
to be employed if he was having a job, even though he might not lx* a<;tually 
working on the reference day for such reasons as illness, h‘.ave, temporary lay- 
off, etc. Table 12-7 gives the relevant chita collected on service conditions. 

Table 12*7 

Percentage distribution of em 2 )loyee-mend)ers by iiulustries and service coiiditions 

Industry — ^groups 


Service conditions 

Transport 

equipment 

Miscella- 
neous manu- 
facturing 
industries 

Generation 
and trans- 
mission 
of electrical 
eixergy 

Rest- 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Shift working 






Not reporting . . 

. . 

. . 

4-17 

. . 

1-37 

Day 

100-00 

• • 

41 -07 

71-87 

00-28 

Night 

• . 

. . 

4-17 

. . 

1-30 

Evening 

. • 


4-16 

. . 

1-37 

Rotation 

• • 

100-00 

45-83 

28-13 

36-02 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 12*7 — coutd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Daily reat-irUerval 

Not reporting 




3-12 

1-37 

No rest interval 

. . 

. . 

. , 

87-50 

21-88 

38-36 

Half- hour or less 

, . 

. , 

83-33 

4-17 

43-75 

27-39 

More than half-hour 


100-00 

16-67 

8-33 

31-25 

32-88 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Pay-period 

Not reporting . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

4-17 

. . 

1-37 

Weekly 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

18-75 

8-22 

Fortnightly 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. > 

Monthly 

. . 

100-00 

100-00 

95-83 

81-25 

90-41 

Others 

•• 

• • 

•• 




Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

]00-0(T 

100-00 

Days of paid earned 

leave 






enjoyed 

Not reporting . . 

. • 

. . 

, , 

4-17 

3-12 

2-74 

0 day 

• • 

72-73 

66-67 

45-83 

53-12 

54-80 

1 to 10 days . • 

. • 

• • 

33-33 

4-17 

15-64 

10-96 

11 to 15 days .. 

. . 

. • 

, , 

20-83 

15-62 

13-70 

16 days and above 

•• 

27-27 


25-00 

12-50 

17-80 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Roughly 60 per cent, of the worker-mcrnbors were working in day shifts, 
36 per cent, in shifts by rotation, 1 per cent, in night shifts and 1 per cent, in 
evening shifts, i.e., from about 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. covering a good part of the 
night. In regard to daily rest-intervals, about 27 per cent, of worker-members 
were enjoying daily rest-interval of balf-an-hour or loss and 33 per cent, of 
them enjoyed rest-interval of more than half-an-hour. As regards pay-period 
about 90 per cent, of the worker-members were being paid monthly and about 
8 per cent, of them were being paid weekly. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed 
by the worker-members during the calendar year preceding the date of survey 
showed that about 55 per cent, of them enjoyed no leave, about 11 per cent, 
enjoyed between 1 and 10 days, about 14 per cent, between 11 days and 15 days 
and over 17 per cent, for 16 days and above. In this connection it has to be 
borne in mind that some of the worker-members were in employment for a 
part of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave actually 
availed of. 

12*9 Social security heneJUs 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., imder the Provi- 
dent Fund and the Employees’ State Insurance Schemes, enjoyed by the em- 
ployee-members as on the date of survey. These data are presented in table 

12 * 8 . 
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Table 12 ‘8 

Distribution of employees by social security benefits 


Schemes 



Percentage 

of 

employees 

1 



2 

Provident Fund Scheme 

Nut reporting 


. . 

1-37 

No arrangement 

. . - 

. . 

45*21 

If arrangement : 

(A) Contributing 

• • • • 


45*20 

(B) Not contributing 

(a) Not interested 

• • • • 

. . 

1-37 

(h) Not eligible . . 

.. 

•• 

0*85 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

Employees* State Insuran-ce Scheme 

No arrangement . . . . . . • . 

.. 

• • 

71*23 

If arrangement : 

(A) Contributing . . . . • • « • 

• • • • 

• • 

27*40 

(B) Not contributing 

• • • • 

• » 

1-37 


Total 

• • 

100-00 


Of the total of 73 employee-members, about 46 per cent, were contributing 
to Provident Fund account either imder the Employees’ Provident Funds Act 
or under voluntary Provident Fund Schemes maintained by tho employers. 
Out of about 8 per cent, of employee-members who were not contributing, a 
majority of them were not eligible and the rest were not interested. In 
about 45 per cent, cases thercj was no arrangement for Provident Fund. Koughly 
29 per cent, of the employee-members were covered by tho Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme which provided sickness, work-injury and maternity 
bonehts. 

Apart from the Provident Fund and the Employees’ State Insurance 
Schemes, information on other social security benefits voluntarily given by the 
employers such as gratuity, etc., was also collected. Seven employees out of 
a total of 73 reported provision of a system of gratuity and eight employt'es 
reported provision of pension in the establishments whore they were 
employed. 


CHAPTER 13 

Savings, Assets and Indebtedness 


13' 1 Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled family 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence or at 
the native place and total debts — ^both on ‘family account’ and on ‘enterprise 
and other purposes account’ — as on the date of the survey. Only the family’s 
share of the assets and loans was taken into consideration if such assets and 
loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken from the same source but 
for different purposes as also loans taken for the same purpose from different 
sources, wore treated as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases wore also 
considered as loans. 

13*2 ComponerUs of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13* 1. 


Table 13*1 


Average amount {Rs.) of savirujs and assets per reporting family by income 

classes 


Savings/efcssets 

Monthly family incomo class (Rs.) 

JL 


<60 

00 <120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings . . 

50-25 

249-00 

800-75 

406-47 

Assets 

1,. 578 -75 

1.316-25 

1,339-75 

1,369-08 

Total 

1,620-00 

1,565-34 

2,140-50 

1,765-66 


B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and income dosses 


Monthly family incomo class (Rs.) 


Form of savings/assets 


<60 

60<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


(») Savings 

(a) Onfamily account 


Life insurance premium 


paid . • 

. • 

Provident Fund-contribu- 


tion . . 

1-63 

Provident Fund-employer’s 


contribution . . 

1-63 

Savings (bank, postal and 


cash in hand) 

0-02 

Total 

3-08 


3-88 

5-40 

4-02 

3-65 

16*77 

8-64 

3-36 

14-90 

7-80 

6-12 

0-34 

2-56 

15-91 

37-41 

23-02 
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Table 13' 1 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(6) On enterprise and other 

purposes account 


. . 

• . 

. . 

(n) Assets 

(a) On family account 

Land 

11 -.51 

9-58 

3-74 

7-46 

Building 

71-37 

51 16 

44*84 

r>i09 

J e wollory and ornaments 

13-85 

16-98 

13-26 

15-09 

Others 

0-19 

0-37 

0-75 

3-34 

Total 

96-92 

84-09 

62-59 

76-98 

(6) On enterprise and other 

purposes account 





Grand total 

100 (M) 

100-00 

100 -(K) 

100-00 

f 

Total number of families . . 

8 

32 

20 

60 


All tho sampled foniilies except one reported savings and assets cn the 
date of the survey. The amount of savings per reporting family worked 
out to Rs. 406 and of assets per reporting family to Rs. 1 ,359 giving a total of 
Rs. 1,765. Thus, savings formed about 23 per cent, and assets about 77 per 
cent, of tho total amount of both savings and assets held by the reporting 
families. Both savings and assets were held on ‘family account’. 

13 • 3 Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives frequency distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by incxjmo classes. 

Table 13-2 

Eercenlbage distrUnition of fatnilieM by total aimunt of savings a'>ul assets 

and income classes * 


Monthly family incoim* elasa (Rs.) 


Amount of savings and as.sets r 



<60 

60<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No savings and assets 


3-12 


1 -07 

Loss than Rs. 200 . . 

2.''! -00 

15-63 

10-00 

15-00 

Rs. 200 to below Rs. 500 

12-50 

16-63 

5-00 

11-67 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500 

37-50 

31-25 

35 00 

33-32 

Rs. 1,600 to below Rs. 2,600 

, , 

15-63 

30-00 

18.33 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500 

12-50 

3-12 

10-00 

0.67 

Rs. 3,500 to below Rs. 4,500 

•• 

3* 12 

•• 

1-67 

Rs. 4,600 and above 

12-50 

12-50 

10-00 

11-67 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 2 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. Roughly 33 
per cent, of the families reporter! savings and assets of Rs. 500 to below 
Rs. 1,500. • 
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13*4 Possession of dwMe artides and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on certain selec- 
ted durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the living habits 
and the level of living of the sampled working class families on the basis of the 
possession or non-possession of such articles. Table 13-3 shows the names 
and number of durable articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working 
class famiUes. For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out were 
not taken into account. 


Table 13-3 

Nuwher of families possessittg selected durable articles and live-stock, number 
of articles etc., possessed 


Durable artitilos and live-stock 

Number of 
; families 
reporting 
possession 
of articles, 
etc. 

Percentage 
of reporting 
families 

Total 
number of 
articles, etc. 
possessed 

Average 
number per 
iamily of 
reporting 
families 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 

•• 

7 

11-67 

8 

1*14 

Chair 

•• 

10 

16-67 

25 

2*50 

Sewing-machine 


2 

333 

O 

1*00 

Clock, time-piece . . 


8 

13*33 

8 

1-00 

Cob • • 


oo 

91*67 

207 

3-76 

Chouki 


10 

16*67 

23 

2*30 

Tabla, dholak, 


1 

1*67 

2 

2-00 

Stringed instrument 


1 

1*67 

1 

1-00 

Fountain pen 


33 

55*00 

66 

2-00 

Wrist Watch 

•• 

17 

28*33 

18 

1*21 

Bicycle . • 

•• 

32 

53*33 

36 

M3 

Cow, buffalo 


10 

31*67 

41 

2-16 

Radio • • • • 

•• 

3 

5-00 

3 

1*00 

Harmonium 

•• 

1 

1*67 

1 

1-00 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of somewhat 
costly durable articles such, as bicycle, wrist watch, clock, time-piece, sewing- 
mao^e, etc. was not very imcommon among the working class families sur- 
veyed. 

13*5 ExterU of indelOedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income cladtes. 
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Table 13-4 

Percenkige dvitribidwn of families fry umoutii of debt and income classes 


Monthly famil income class (Rs.) 


Amount of debt 

<60 

— 

60 <120 

120 and 
above 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Rs. 50 . . 


5-00 


2-56 

Rs. 50 to less than Jls. 100 . . 

. . 

. . 



Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 

, . 

. . 



Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 

20-00 

10-00 

7-i4 

10-26 

Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 500 

40-00 

20-00 

21-43 

23 -OS 

Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,000 

, , 

35-00 

7-14 

20-51 

Rs. 1,000 to less than Rs. 2,000 


10-00 

04-20 

28-21 

Rs. 2,000 and above 

40-00 

20-00 

•• 

15-38 

To^tal 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of families ro- 

porting debt 

5 

20 

14 

30 


Taking all families togctlior, about 3 per cent, of the families reported debt 
of less than Us. 50, 33 per cent of Its. 150 to le>s than Its. 500, 49 per cent, of 
Es. 500 to loss than Rs. 2,000 and the rest o!‘ Rs. 2,000 and above. 


13' 6 Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented in 
table 13' 5. 

Table 13' 5 


Distribution of families, loans, ami amount of loans by purpose 


Purpose of loans 


Percentage < f 
families re- 
porting debt 

Percentage 
distribu- 
tion of 
loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount of 
loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(A) On family a^'count 

Marriage 


58-08 

48-21 

64 -.58 

Childbirth 


10-26 

10-71 

3-38 

Sickness 


7-60 

12-50 

6-78 

Education 


. . 

1-79 

0-56 

Unemployment or lay-ofl' 


2-56 

1-79 

0-45 

Current deficit 


10-26 

7-14 

3-88 

Inherited debt 


2-56 

5-36 

1-60 

Others 

. . 

5-13 

.1-57 

17-60 

Total 

(B) On enterprise and other purposes account 

97-44 

01-07 

08-83 

Building 

. . 

2-56 

1-79 

0-15 

Others 

.. 


7-14 

1-02 


Total 

2-56 

8-93 

M7 

Grand 

total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute totals . . 

.. 

39 

56 

44,323 

(RS.) 
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Out of the total of 60 sampled families, 39 or about 65 per cent, reported 
debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt, about 97 per 
cent, had taken loans on ‘family account’ and the rest on ‘enterprise and other 
purposes accoimt’. 

13 -7 Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13’ 6 gives the percentage; distribution of loans by source, nature of 
security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 

Table 13-6 


Percentage distribution of loam hg source, nature of security, rate of interest 
ami type of instalment for repayment 


By source 

A 

By nature of Hcciirity 

. .. a. . 

By rat(^ of interest 

A. 

By type of instalment 
(for repayment of loans) 



t — 

Source of loan 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

V ^ " 

Nature of security Pcrc(*.n- 
tago of 
loans 

Rate of interest 

Percen- Type t)f instalment Percen- 
tago of tage of 

loans loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Provident Fund 


No security . . 

89-28 

No interest 

7-11 

Not reporting 

5-36 

Oo-oporative so- 


Land 


Less than 6% 

58-93 

Weekly 

. • 

ciety 

8-93 

Ornaments and 


0% to less than 


Monthly 

60-71 

Employer 

3-57 

jewellery 

5-36 

m% 

10-07 

Half-yearly 

16-07 

Money lender 

70-78 

Others 

5-36 

124% to less than 

Yearly 

6-30 





than 25% 

12-50 



Friends and rela- 




25% to less- than 


Others 

12-60 

tives 

8-93 



50% 

5-36 



Others 

1-79 



60% and above 




Total 

100-00 


100 00 


100-00 


100-00 


The largest proportion (76 ’8 per cent.) of loans were taken from money 
lenders. About 89 per cent, of total loans were taken agaiivst no security. 
Roughly 7 per cent, of loans wore taken without interest. Interest at the rate 
of less than 6 per cent, was paid in i he case of about 59 per cent, of the loans. 
Interest at the rate between 6 per cent, and loss than 12J per cent, was paid 
in the case of about 16 per cent, of loans. Roughly 61 per cent, of loans wore 
to be repaid in monthly instalments. 




CHAPTER 14 
SoMK Important Findings 

14 •! Family characteristics, income ami expenditure 

The estimated miraber oi families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out to about 5 thousands. Of the total families 
12-47 per cent, oonsistecl of pingle-membor, 12-89 per cent.^of two to thfoe 
members, 30 - 22 per cent, of four to five members, 27 - 07 per cent, of six to seven 
members and the remaining 17-35 per cent, consisted of more than 7 members. 
By family type, 42-26 per cent, consisted of husband, wife,|cliildren and other 
members. Others in order were those consisting of husband, wife and children 
(26-64 per cent); unmarried earner and husband or wife (12-47 per cent); hus- 
band and vd'fc (4-45 per cent.); unmarried earner and other members (2-02 
per cent.); and rest (12-16 per cent). 

The average size of the family was 5-13 persons. Of these 1-22 were 
earners, 0-08 earning dependants and 3-83 non-earning dependants. Of the 
earners, 1-19 wore adult males, 0-02 adult female and 0-01 children. About 
77 per cent, of the families had only one income recipient. On an average, 
a family had 3-85 dependants living with it and 0-35 dependants living else- 
where. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 105 42 per family and 
Rs. 20-46 per capita. The largest number of families (35-64 per cent, of the 
total) came within the income class, ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’. The families 
with an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above’ per month formed 4 per cent, of the total. 
Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 105-42 per family, income from 
paid-employment accounted for Rs. 92-28 or 87-54 per cent,, income from 
self-emplo 3 mient for Rs. 6 -62 or 5 -33 per cent,, and income from ‘other sources’ 
such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, etc., 
for Rs. 7-62 or 7-13 per cent. Men contributed the largest amount to the 
average monthly family income from all the three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 135-36 per 
family, Rs. 26-36 per capita and Rs. 32-86 per adult consumption unit. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 136-36, consumption expen- 
diture accounted for Rs. 132-06, the rest being accounted for by non-consump- 
tion outgo like interest on loans and remittances to dependants. Expenditure 
on food worked out to Rs. 72 - 42 or about 66 per cent., of the total consumption 
expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on food to total consumption 
expenditure generally decreased with a rise in family income. 

An anal 3 mi 8 of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed on an 
average, by a working class family revealed that while the over-all nutritive 
value of the diets was fair, there was room for improvement. Increased 
intake of green vegetables, fruits, and intake of at least skimmed milk 
specially by children, pregnant or nursing women, would help to overcome 
the deficiencies in respect of calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. 
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14*2 Additional aspects of level of livityj 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of living 
relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been built on the 
basis of data collooted in regard to these aspects. Among industrial workers 
in Jaipur, about 62* per cent, of all members (aged 5 years and above) were illi- 
terate and about 30* per cent, had received education upto or below primary 
standard. About 23 per cent, of family members surveyed wore receiving 
education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was about 
62^. The reasons for not receiving education in ease of children were mainly 
financial difficulties and lack of facilities. 

On an average, 7-5 cases of sickness wore reported per 100 members during 
a period of 2 mouths. Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic 
treatment in oasas of sickness was the most popular among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in private or self-own- 
ed independent buildings. The accommodation occupied by them generally 
consisted of one living room with no provision for store and bath. Latrines in a 
majority of cases were cleaned manually. In most cases there were arrange- 
ments for tap water sup])ly though outside the dwellhigs. Important places 
usually visited by the working class families for their essential needs and 
amenities, o.g., shopping c mtres, bus stop, post office, school, cinema house, etc., 
were in most cases at a distance of less than one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of omployeo-raembers of the sampled familww were in per- 
manent employment in factoricjs. About 63 per cent, of the employees had a 
length of service of 5 years or more in the same establishment and thus they 
constituted a stable labour force. About 60 per cent, of the employee-members 
were working in day shifts and about 36 per cent, in different shifts by rotation. 
About 33 per cent, of the employees were enjoying a daily rest-mterval of 
more than half-an-hour and 27 per cent, employees were enjoying a daily rest- 
interval of half-an-hour or less. Most of the employees wore being paid 
monthly. A majority of the employees did not enjoy any paid earned leave. 
About 63 per cent, of the employees were covered by the Provident Fund 
Scheme and 29 per cent, of them by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

All the sampled families except one reported savings and assets on ‘family 
account’ on the date of survey. Savings formed about 23 per cent, and assets 
about 77 per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets. The average 
amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date of survey work^ 
outtoRs. 406 and lis. 1,359 respectively. Roughly 52 percent, of the families 
reported saving ; and assets of Rs. 500 to below Rs. 2,500. 

About 65 per ctsut. of the families surveyed reported debt on the date of 
survey and these were mostly on ‘family account’. The average debt per 
indebted family came to Rs. 1,136. 


* Estimated fiKures. 




APPENDIX I 


List of Centres 

A. Factory Cmtre« 

1. Digboi 

2. Jaokshedpur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

4. Bombay 

5. Ahmodabad^ 

G. Nagpur 

7. Bhavnagar 

8. Sholapur 

9. Bhopal 

10. Indore 

11. Gwalior 

12. Madras 

13. Madurai 

14. (Joimbatoro 

15. Guntur 

16. Hyderabad 

17. Sambalpiu- 

18. Kanpur 

19. Banaras 

20. Saharanpur 

21. Calcutta 

22. Howrah 

23. Asansol 

24. Bangalore 

25. Alloppoy 

26. Alwaye 


covered under Famdy Living Survey among Industrud 
Workers during 1958-59 

27. Amritsar 

28. Jamunanagar 
29? Jaipur 

30. Ajmer 

31. Delhi 

32. Srinagar 

B. Mining Centres 

33. Jharia 

34. Kodarma 

35. Noamundi 

36. Balaghat 

37. Gudiir 

38. Barbil 

39. Baniganj 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

C. Plantation Centres 

41. Labac 

42. Bangapara 

43. Mariani 

44. Doom Dooma 

45. Coonoor 

46. Darjeeling 

47. Jalpaiguri 

48. Chickmagalur 

49. Ammathi 

50. Mundakkayam 
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APPENDIX II 

Average monthly expenditure — item-wise per family 


Item 


1 


r 


All families 

-A 




Number of 
reporting 
families 


# 


Average ex- 
penditure 
per family 
of all 
families 
(Rs.) 


Single-member families 


t ^ 

Number of Average ex- 
reporting penditure 
families per family 
of all 
families 
(Rs.) 


2 3 4 5 


(A) Consumption Expenditure 
Food beverages, etc. 
Cereals and products 


Paddy 

. . 

1 

0-00 

. . 

. . 

Rice 

• . 

94 

1-28 

3 

0-31 

Wheat 

. . 

207 

15-91 

14 

5-47 

Wheat atta 

• . 

9 

0-17 

1 

0-22 

Jowar 

. . 

6 

0-05 

. . 

• . 

Bajra 

• . 

27 

0-73 

1 

0-24 

Bajra atta 

. . 

2 

0-28 

1 

0-24 

Maize 

. • 

3 

0-02 

• . 

• . 

Maize atta 

• . 

1 

0-05 

• . 

• • 

Barley 


134 

9-24 

5 

0-99 

Barley atta 

• • 

7 

0-33 

1 

0-29 

Gram 

. . 

83 

1-74 

2 

0-05 

Gram atta . . * 


14 

0*07 

1 

0-01 

^faida • • a • • • 

. . 

7 

0-02 

. • 

. . 

Suji, rawa 

. . 

30 

0-15 

2 

0-07 

Sewai 

. • 

1 

0-00 

. . 

. . 

Bread 

. • 

8 

0-02 

1 

0-02 

Biscuit 

. . 

3 

0-03 

. . 

• . 

Other wheat products 

. • 

3 

0-04 

1 

0-15 

Other cereals 

. . 

2 

0-12 

. . 

. . 

Grinding and other charges . . 

• • 

215 

1-01 

18 

0-24 

Sub-total: cereals and products 

^ • 

233 

31-26 

20 

8-30 

Pulses and products 






Arhar 

. . 

64 

0-23 

9 

0-15 

Gram 

. . 

163 

1-30 

7 

0-14 

Moong 


192 

0-95 

15 

0-44 

Masur 


112 

0-40 

7 

013 

Urd . . . . . . 

. . 

132 

0-48 

10 

0-15 

Khosari . . 

. . 

2 

0-01 

• • 

, , 

Pea 

. . 

5 

0-01 

. • 


Other pulses 

• • 

27 

0-26 

2 

0-08 

Pulse products 

. • 

6 

0-02 

. . 

. . 

Grinding charges . • 

•• 

1 

0-00 

-- 


Sub-total : pulses and products 

. . 

232 

3-66 

19 

1-09 
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APPK^^DIX n—fmtd. 


1 2 3 4 


Oil seeds, oils and fats 


MusUircl oil 

Giugolly oil 

Vaiiaspali 

Cnisliing charges . , 

Sub-total : oil seeds, oils and 

fats a • a • • • 

•• 

28 

198 

74 

1 

0*44 

2-75 

l-;)9 

0 01 

5 

13 

2 

0*45 

0-47 

0-43 

•• 

230 

4-70 

19 

1*35 

Meaty fish and etjgs 

Goat meat 


111 

1-82 

3 

014 

Porlc 

a a 

1 

0-07 

, , 


Fresh fish 

a a 

4 

004 

, , 


Eggs hen r 

• • 

4 

0 03 

a a 



Sub-total : meat, fish and eggs 

• 

111 

l-!)(5 

3 

014 

Milk and proflucls 






Milk-cow a . 

• • 

74 

385 

8 

1-75 

Milk-lmlTalo 

a a 

134 

3 -5!) 

10 

Ml 

Curd 


87 

0*62 

5 

0-16 

Lassi 

a a 

2 

0*02 

1 

0-09 

Clianna 

. . 

7 

0-07 

a a 

a a 

Ghee-cow . . 

• • 

31 

M8 

5 

1-06 

Ghoe-buftalo , , a • 

« 

134 

5-08 

9 

1-46 

Condensed milk . . 

• • 

1 

0-00 

• • 

• • 

Other milk and milk products 

• • 

10 

0*50 

•• 

•• 

Sub- total : milk and products 


221 

14-71 

22 

5-63 

Condiments and spices 






Salt 

• • 

233 

0-14 

20 

0-05 

Turmeric . . 

a a 

231 

0-27 

20 

0-14 

Chillics-green 

. . 

00 

0-11 

6 

0-08 

Chillios-dry 


227 

1-35 

20 

0-34 

Tamarind 


9 

001 

. . 

. . 

Oni<»n 


199 

0-47 

12 

0*24 

Garlic 

a • 

185 

0-27 

12 

Of 05 

Coriander.. 

a a 

214 

0-31 

17 

0-15 

Ginger 


23 

004 

2 

004 

Pcpp(‘r 


4 

0-01 

. . 


Mi'thi 

• • 

14 

0-02 

. . 

• • 

SaltVon 


1 

0-00 

. • 

a a 

Mustard . . 


1 

0-00 

a . 

• a 

Jira 


164 

0-24 

11 

0-13 

Cloves 


3 

0-00 

« . 

a a 

Elaichi 

• • 

8 

0-02 

1 

0-05 

Mixed spices 

• • 

126 

0-22 

5 

0-10 

Other sj)ic(;s and condiments 
Sub-total: condiments and 


20 

0-03 

• • 

•• 






spiees a . 

•• 

233 

3-51 

20 

1-37 
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APPENDIX n—cmfd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Vegetables and prodvcls 

Potato 

• . 

220 

0-94 

19 

0-37 

Mali, turnip, radish 

• • 

87 

Oil 

6 

0*02 

Carrot, boet 

• • 

20 

0-03 

1 

0*02 

Arum 

• • 

34 

0-04 

• • 

• • 

Other root vegetables 

• * 

G 

001 

1 

.0-02 

Brinjal 

• • 

176 

0*28 

13 

0*09 

Cauli flower 

• • 

125 

0-32 

14 

0*27 

Cabbage . . 


8 

0-02 

1 

0*02 

Lnd'OH finger 

• • 

71 

019 

4 

0*04 

Tomato . • • • 

• • 

104 

0*22 

7 

0*10 

Cucumber 

• • 

23 

0*07 

• • 

, , 

Pumpkin •• •• 

• • 

44 

009 

2 

0 00 

Gourd •• •• 


45 

008 

3 

0-04 

ICarela • • • ■ ■ • 

• • 


012 

1 

0*00 

Bean • • • • • • 

• • 

58 

0*08 

1 

f)0 

!Pea • • • • • • 

• • 

28 

0*07 

1 

O-Ol 

Other non-loafy vegetables , , 

• • 

36 

0*18 

1 

0*01 

Palalc • • • • • • 

• • 

135 

0*22 

7 

0*03 

Methi 

• • 

8 

001 

• • 

• • 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • 

5 

001 

• • 

• • 

Pickles and pres<»rva< ives 

• • 

4 

0*01 

2 

0-00 

Other vegetable products 

• • 

2 

0*01 

•• 

• • 

Sub-total ; vegetables and 
products 

• • 

233 

3*11 

20 

1*04 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain . . • • 

• • 

109 

0*31 

13 

0*28 

Orange 

• • 

43 

0-21 

3 

0*10 

Lemon 

• • 

31 

0*08 

4 

0*08 

Mango 

• • 

30 

0*49 

4 

0*26 

Watermelon 

« • 

5 

001 



Coconut 

• • 

22 

0*11 

1 

0*04 

Papaya 

• • 

15 

008 

• • 

.. 

Cashew nut • • 

• • 

1 

0*00 

• • 


Apple 

• • 

1 

0*00 

• • 


Kharbooza • • 

• • 

21 

0*05 

2 

0*03 

Dried fruits 

• • 

6 

0*08 

• • 

• • 

Other fruits 

• • 

26 

0*05 

3 

002 

Jams and jellies 

• • 

1 

0*00 

• • 


Other fruit products 

• • 

13 

0*03 

3 

007 

Sub-total : fruits and products 


169 

1*50 

19 

0-88 

Suaar. honeu. _ 

Sugar-crystal 

• • 

209 

2*80 

16 

0-80 

Sugar-deshi (khandsari) 

• • 

16 

0*08 

1 

0*05 

Gur 

• • 

139 

0*96 

8 

O'lS 

Honey 

• • 

2 

0*02 

• • 


Sugar candy (mishri) 

• • 

2 

000 

m 9 

• • 

Sub-total : sugar, honey, gtc. 


231 

3*86 

19 

1*03 
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APPENDIX ll-<iond. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Pan, supari, etc. 

Pan leaf 


38 

019 

• • 


Pnii finished 

• • 

87 

0-64 

8 

0-36 

Supari 

. • 

37 

0-26 

• • 

• • 

Lime 

• • 

22 

001 

• • 

• • 

Katha 

•• 

37 

014 

• • 

• ■ 

Sub-total : pan, supari, etc. 

• • 

118 

1-24 

8 

0-36 

Tobacco and produda 






Bidi 

• • 

172 

2-37 

13 

1-30 

Cigarette . . . • . . . » 

• » 

22 

0-50 

1 

002 

Zarrla, kimam, surti 

• • 

18 

004 

• • 

. . 

Chewing tobacco 

• • 

5 

001 

2 

004 

Smoking tobacco . . . . . • 

• • 

10 

004 

2 

0 13 

Leaf tobacco . . . • • • 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Hiikka tobacco prepared . . • # 

• • 

23 

009 

1 

001 

Snuff .. 

• • 

1 

0()0 

• • 

. . 

Others . . • . 

• • 

2 

000 

• • 

• • 

Sub4otal : tobacco and products 

• • 

20d 

3- 05 

19 

ICO 


Alcoholic beverages t dc* 


Todtly, noera 
Country liquor 

Bhang . . • • 

Opium 

Others 

Sub-total : alcoholic boveragos, etc. 

Oiher beverages ^ 

Tea loaf . . 

Ice • • • • * * • • 

Squashes and syrups 
Others 

Sub-total ; other beverages 
Prepared meals, etc. 

Meals 

Snack saltish . . . • • • 

Snack sweet 

Hot drink-tea 

Tolfoo, chocolate, etc. 

leo cream, fruit saUd 

(Iroen coconut 

Of)ld drink 

Others 

Sub-total : pre|mred moals, etc. 

Total : 

(i) Food 

(ii) Tobacco, pan, supari and in toxicants 


2 0*02 


23 

0-63 

2 

009 

3 

002 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

* • 

1 

Oil 

• • 

• « 

30 

0.78 

2 

009 

132 

0-67 

3 

0-20 

6 

001 

V • 

• • 

4 

008 

m • 

• • 

3 

003 

•• 

• • 

140 

0*79 

3 

0-20 


12 

0-95 

9 

7-31 

117 

0-57 

13 

0-71 

68 

0-49 

6 

0-40 

135 

1-24 

15 

1-G4 

1 

0-00 

. • 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

. • 

• • 

4 

002 

. • 

• • 

1 

000 

•• 

• • 

175 

3 27 

22 

10-06 


72-42 

• • 

31 09 

, , 

507 


1'95 
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APPENDIX n-c(mld. 


1 2 3 4 6 


Fml and light 


Fire wood anil chips 


• • 

192 

4-47 

12 

0 57 

Coal and coke 


# • 

16 

0 37 

2 

016 

8a w dust 

« • tf • 

• 

1 

0 00 



Kerosene oil -fuel 

• • • 

9 • 

31 

013 

2 

O'Ol 

Kerosciie-oil-lij'hling 

• • • 

9 • 

197 

0-54 

20 

0-24 

Elect ricity-fuci 

• • • • 

tf • 

1 

O' 03 

, , 


Eleeiricity-lighting 

« • • • 

, , 

30 

0-40 

2 

0-04 

]3ung cake 

• « • • 

, , 

44 

0-49 

4 • 

. , 

Charcoal 

« • • 

« • 

40 

0 99 

7 

1-69 

CaiuilcH 

• • • • 


1 

000 



Match box 


• • 

232 

0-76 

23 

0-34 

Total : 

fuel and light 

• • 

236 

818 

24 

3*06 

Housing 






Rent for honsing, etc,. 







Residential house-rent 



126 

416 

19 

3-99 

Residential land-rent 


* • 

3 

0*04 



House rent -owned/ free 


4 4 

112 

3-62 

7 

0-36 

Kent for hotel lodging 


• • 

1 

0-00 



Water charges * . 


•• 

44 

0*40 

•• 

•• 

Subtotal : rent for housing, cte« 

• • 

237 

8-22 

26 

4*36 

Hovm repairs and upl eep 






W^hite wash ng • .. 

« • • • 

4 4 

4 

0-03 

- 

4 4 

finb-total : honse repairs and npliccp 

• • 

4 

(iM3 

• • 

9 • 

Fyrnilure, 

eie. 






Bed-stead, cot 


• • 

5 

O'lO 

1 

0-06 

Carpe ts . . , . 



1 

0 01 



Stool 

• 9 • • 


1 

000 



Others 

« • V • 


1 

007 



Repair and maintenance 

^ • 9 • 

•• 

2 

002 

•• 

• • 

Sub-total : 

fumiturc, etc. 

9 * 

9 

0-20 

1 

000 

Household ajipUances, etc. 






Box, trunk 



6 

0-21 

1 

Olfr 

V lc‘usi l-cji rthenwaro 



32 

0 05 

3 

0-04 

Utensil-iron 



1 

0 04 



Utensil-aluminium 



2 

002 

1 

0-12 

lUensil-biHss 



3 

0 04 


• • 

Utensil-olhcrs 



1 

001 


• • 

(llasswaro 



5 

001 

2 

0-03 

Chin a ware 



1 

0-00 


• 9 

Bucket 



2 

003 


r r 

]knoni 



44 

0 03 

i 

0-00 

Lock 



2 

002 

1 

0-01 

Cutlery 



2 

0 02 

2 

O' 17 

Oven (earthen, Iron made) 



2 

0 02 


♦ 9 

Lantern, lamp 



1 

0 00 

1 

0 GO 

Boiisehold tools 



1 

0 00 

1 

0-04 

Repairs and maintenance 

of houpehold a 

j)pliaiiccs 

3 

002 

2 

on 

Sub-total : household aj)pliancos, etc. 

•• 

76 

0-52 

7 

0-68 
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APPENDIX U—ccntd. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Household services, etc, 

fDook • • • • • • 

• • 

2 

002 

2 

016 

Sweeper 

• • 

120 

0*29 

7 

0-13 

• • • • • • 

• • 

2 

OOt 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total ; household services etc. 

• • 

122 

0-35 

9 

0-29 

Total : housing 

• • 

237 

9-32 

20 

5-3S 

Clnlling, bedding , etc. 

Readg-madc clothing 

Dhoti ^ . 

• • 

45 

1-87 

1 

0-17 

Lungi 

. • . 

4 

014 

. • 


Pyjama 

• • 

10 

0 24 

1 

0 07 

1'rouaers 

• . 

5 

0 07 

. . 

. . 

Half-pnats 

. • 

1 

0 02 

. . 

. . 

Dusli -shirts 

• • 

6 

0 13 

. . 

. • 

Shirt, kamij, kurtca 

• • 

15 

0-57 

2 

0-33 

Coat, over-coat 

• • 

3 

0*0S 

. . 

. . 

Ganji, banian 

• • 

15 

0*23 

1 

012 

Sari 

• • 

15 

0-53 

. . 

. . 

Dlonse, eholi 

• • 

3 

0 08 

• • 

• • 

Petti -coat 

. • 

6 

0 21 

• • 

• • 

Dopalta, urani 

• • 

3 

OIS 


• • 

Frocks 

• # 

1 

OOI 

. . 

. • 

Undergarments (underwear) 

• • 

7 

0 10 

• • 

. • 

Chadtiar, angabastram 

. • 

2 

0 04 

. . 

• • 

Towel . . 

• • 

3 

0-02 

1 

0-0!) 

Gamcha 

• • 

2 

0*01 

. • 

. • 

I land -kerchief •• .. •• 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Sweater, pull-over 

• • 

4 

0 07 

1 

0-35 

Long cloth 

• • 

2 

001 

. . 

• • 

Other cloth 

• • 

1 

002 

. . 

• • 

Other miscellaneous clothing 

• • 

3 

0-84 

. . 

. . 

Sub-total : ready-made clothing 


81 

5-47 

5 

M3 


— 





Non-refidg-niade clothing 

hoti • • • • • • 


3 

0 08 

1 

0-05 

yjania 


14 

0*31 

2 

0-44 

Trousers 


12 

0.51 

2 

1*43 

Half- pants 


1 

001 

• « 

• • 

Waist coiit, jacket, jawahar coat 


3 

0 07 

• • 

• • 

Bush shirts 


1 

001 

• • 

. • 

Shirt, kamij, kurta . . 


44 

1-37 

7 

2-10 

Coat, over-coat 


9 

0 • 55 

• • 

« • 

Bain coat 


1 

0 10 

• • 

. • 

Ganji, banian 


0 

0 09 

2 

018 

Sari • ■ • • • • 


1 

001 

• • 

. • 

Blouse, choli 


4 

014 

• • 

. . 
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1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Chemiso 




2 

002 


.. 

Petti-coat 




2 

002 


, , 

Kalwar 

• • • ■ 


, , 

1 

001 


, , 

Popatta, urarii 



•# 

1 

0 01 


. . 

Frocks 

■ • • • 



1 

003 


, , 

I"Ti(U‘r>^a mients (iindenvca r) 



1 

000 


, , 

(Jnnicha 

• • ■ ■ 



1 

000 


, , 

Lonj^cloth 

• • • ■ 



21 

0 05 

i 

0 21 

Miihiiul 

• • • • 



2 

Oil 


, , 

Satin 

• • • • 



2 

0-30 


, , 

]*nplin 

• • • • 



17 

0*68 

i 

0-48 

Otl'.cr sliirting and coating . . 



6 

008 


, , 

>Jcck-tio 

• • • . 


, , 

1 

003 


, , 

Other cloth 

.. 


• • 

37 

1-65 

i 

0-37 

Sub-total : 

non-rcady-mado clothing 

Headwear 

• • 

105 

714 

9 

5-26 

Turban 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

5 

0-28 


* m 

Cap 

• • • • 

•• 

• • 

3 

007 

•• 

• • 


Sub-total: headwear 

Bedding 

• # 

7 

0*35 

•• 

•• 

Bed sheet 

• • • • 


• • 

3 

0-23 

• • 

• • 

Pillow 

• • • • 


• • 

2 

0 06 



Blanket, rug 

• • • • 


• • 

1 

017 



Bed cover 

• • • • 


• • 

2 

0 03 

1 

006 

Pillow case 

• • ■ • 


■ • 

1 

001 



Hokball 

• • • • 



1 

0*04 

1 

0-35 

Bedding cloth 

• • • • 


• • 

3 

012 

1 

0 27 


Sub-total : 

bedding 


12 

0-66 

3 

0-68 


Footwear 


Shoes 

• • • • • • 


26 

0-67 

2 

0-28 

Sandals 

• • • • • • 


4 

0-22 



Ch appals 

■ • ■ • • • 


15 

0-36 

4 

1 00 

Boots 

• • • • • • 


31 

1-69 

1 

0-67 

Slippers 

• • • • • • 


2 

001 



Socks 

.. 


7 

007 

•• 

•• 


Sub- total : footwear 

•• 

70 

2-92 

7 

1-95 


Miscfllaneoua 


Washerman 

• • 

65 

0-49 

7 

0-32 

Washing soap 


228 

' 1-44 

22 

0*58 

S( da 


16 

0 03 



Soap chi}js and pow’der 


1 

0-00 



.Dry cleaning 

Taikiiing, mending, darning 


2 

0*03 




56 

1-30 

4 

0-25 

Fij^biuidcry 


1 

0 00 



Others 


1 

0 00 



lvej>air and maintenance of footwear . , 

•• 

27 

0-06 

2 

0-02 

Sub-total ; miscellaneous 

•• 

233 

3-35 

24 

117 

Total : clothing, bedding, etc. 

•• 

237 

19* 89 

25 

10- 19 
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APPEJTOIX l\-€onfA. 

1 2 3 4 5 


MrSOKLLA.NKOtJS 
Medical care 


Doctor’s fco 

• • 

• • 

3 

005 

, , 

, , 

Medicine 

• • 

• • 

64 

3-93 

1 

001 

E.S.l. premium 

• • 

• • 

66 

0-90 

8 

0 80 

Health service contributions 



1 

000 

, , 

, , 

Others 



2 

006 


, , 


Sub-total 

: medical care 

•• 

111 

4-94 

9 

0-81 

Personal 

care 






Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 


196 

0*76 

10 

0-22 

Barber 

• • • • 


226 

0-93 

25 

0-61 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. . . 


9 

006 

, . 

, , 

Toilet soap 


, • 

170 

0-57 

11 

0-20 

Soap nut 


, , 

3 

0 02 

. . 

. . 

Comb, hair brush . . 


, , 

32 

003 

3 

001 

M iTor 


, , 

9 

003 

1 

0 02 

]<^\co powder 


* « 

1 

0*01 

• • 

. • 

Tooth paste 


• • 

6 

006 

1 

0 00 

Tooth powder 


• • 

7 

004 

• . 

. . 

Blade 


• • 

79 

009 

4 

006 

Shaving soap 


• • 

1 

0 00 

• 

• • 

Razor 


, , 

1 

0-00 

• 

• • 

Setsuts and i)crfume8 


. • 

1 

000 

• 

• • 

Otliers 


•• 

6 

0 01 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : 

personal care 

•• 

238 

2-61 

26 

M2 

Education and reading 






School, college fees 


, , 

49 

0-86 

1 

0-61 

Books -school 


, , 

27 

0-56 

1 

0 91 

Books-general 


, , 

1 

0-00 

. . 

. . 

S ta tione ry - a 11 kinds 


. • 

45 

0-32 

1 

018 

Private tuition 


, , 

6 

0*20 

. . 


Newsi)aper 


. • 

1 

0-02 

1 

0*12 

Others 


•• 

2 

0.01 

•• 

•• 

Sub- total ; education and reading 

•• 

77 

1-97 

1 

182 

Peermtiont etc. 






Cinema 

■ ■ • • 


106 

0-94 

10 

103 

Toy 


. . 

11 

0-10 



Pet animal and bird purchase, etc. 

. • 

6 

004 


• . 

Mela and fair 


, , 

2 

0 07 


. . 

Phot ographic expenses 


. . 

1 

001 


• • 

Club lees, etc. 

• • * * 

, , 

1 

001 



Others 

• • 9 9 


2 

0 01 

1 

0 05 


Sub total ; rocreation, etc. 


113 


118 


11 


I OS 
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APPENDIX ll-c<mld. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Tranaport, etc. 

Bail 


16 

0-41 

3 

015 

Bus 


76 

0-42 

7 

0-25 

Kickshaw 


33 

010 

2 

0‘03 

Horse cab 


1 

0 00 

. • 

. • 

Bicycle hire 


9 

008 

5 

0'45 

Kopair charges .. .. •• 


17 

0 29 

• • 

• • 

Otliers 


23 

1*09 

. , 

• • 

Postage (including telegram and money order) 

120 

016 

13 

0 09 

Sub-total : transport, etc. 

•• 

173 

2*55 

21 

0-97 

Subscription, etc. 

Trade union 

• # 

119 

0-19 

8 

on 

Keligious (including priests) . . 

• 

15 

0*19 

. . 

. . 

Gift and charity 

• • 

38 

0-64 

2 

1-50 

Ceremonials not elsewhere covered 


5 

0-36 

2 

0 08 

Others 


3 

002 

1 

006 

Sub-total : subscription, etc. 

•• 

144 

1-40 

11 

1-75 

MiscclUineona 

Ornaments (other than precious) glass 

• # 

23 

015 

» • 

. • 

Ornaments plastic . . 

• • 

6 

002 

• • 

. • 

Omaments-others . . 

• 

15 

0-08 

. . 

. • 

Watch •• •• 

• • 

2 

104 

. • 

. . 

Fountain pen 

• • 

11 

O'lO 

3 

0-27 

Umbrella 


3 

0-12 

. • 

• • 

Ollier personal effects 


1 

008 

. • 

• • 

Kepair and maintenance 


6 

0 03 

. . 

. . 

Pocket expenses not elsewhere covered . 


136 

0*72 

15 

0-37 

Other miscellaneous expenses 


53 

0- 10 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : miscellaneous 


174 

2-53 

16 

0-64 

Total: miscellaneous 


•• 

1718 

•• 

8 19 

Total : Consumption expenditure 

•• 

•• 

132 06 

•• 

69-85 

(B) Non-consuwption Expenditure 

Taxes 

Municipal tax . . . . 

• • 

10 

003 

• • 

• • 

Others • • • • • • 

•• 

1 

000 

•• 

f • 

Sub total : taxes 

•• 

10 

0 08 

•• 

•• 

Interest, Utigalion, etc. 

Interest paid on h)an . . . • 


47 

0-61 

1 

01 16 

llcmittaiice to dependants . . • • 

• • 

25 

2-61 

13 

11*70 

Sub-total : interest, litigation, etc. 

• • 

68 

3-22 

14 

11*86 
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appendix n~cor>chl 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings and investments 

Omamcnts-iilver .. 

• • 

2 

0-5g 

« « 

• « 

Land and building . . « « « . 

s m 

1 

7- 03 

• 0 

• 0 

Bicycles . . . < « • 

0 0 

1 

0- 1» 

« 4 

• 0 

ISev ing-maoh'ne .. «« 

0 ta 

1 

a- II 

0 0 

0 0 

Li »b Insurance? prfnnium 

• 0 

45 

Oi'W 

2 

0-39 

Provident Fund contribution . « 


118 

3-04 

J2 

1-69 

Bank an<l postal savings . . « « 

« tf 

1 

0(W 

. . 


Others 

• 0 

108 

3-37 

14 

1-70 

Sub4otal : savings and in vestments 


197 

14-89 

22 

3-69 

Debts repaid 

Debts repaid 

1 

0 0 

75 

9-48 

4 

3-95 

Sub -total : debts repaid 

0 • 

75 

9-4S 

4 

3 95 

Total : Non-consumption oxpon{lituie 

• # 

207 

21-37 

23 

7 -64 

SUMMARY 

(a) Constmpiim expendilufe 

Food 

• • 

239 

72-42 

26 

31-09 

Tobacco, pan, suparl ami iutoxiootits 

• 0 

. . 

5-07 

• 0 

1-95 

Fuel and light . . 

0 0 

230 

8-18 

2^4 

305 

Housing . • 

• • 

237 

9-:« 

26 

5-38 

Clothing, bedding, etc. • • « • 

• • 

237 

19-89 

25 

10-19 

Miscellancoug . . • • . • 

0 0 

• • 

17-18 

•• 

8-19 

Total 

0 0 


132-06 


59-85 


(i) Nan-consumjition €Xpendilwe 


Taxes, interest and litigation . # 

0 m 

• 0 

0-69 

. • 

0-16 

Kemittanco to dc^icudanta . * 

0 0 

25 

2-61 

13 

U-7() 

Savings and investments , « 

0 0 

197 

14'89 

22. 

3'69 

Debts repaid .. .« 

0 0 

75 

9-48 

4 

3-95 

Total 

0 0 

.. 

27-67 

, , 

19-50 
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